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Our guest editorial in this issue is written by Dr. Ar thur A. Esslinger, Dean, School of Physical Education, 


University of Oregon. 
The Real Payoff 


A SUCCESSFUL CAREER—what is it? This question has been the subject of much discussion and 
debate among teachers as well as among workers in all other areas of human endeavor. When 
physical educators discuss this question various criteria of success are listed—the number of books and 
articles written, the research performed, offices held in professional organizations, coaching achievements, 
and the eminence of the position and rank attained. These criteria all have some validity but they 
omit—at least directly—reference to the most important element in the entire educational process, 
namely, the student. In determining the success of a teacher or a teaching career, major consideration 
must be given to the effect he had upon his students. 

When a certain professor approached retirement after 35 years of service at Springfield College his 
friends and colleagues decided, among other things, to present him with a bound volume of testi- 
monial letters from former students and faculty members. The letters came by the hundreds from all 
parts of the world. The writers ran the gamut from fairly recent graduates to those who were approach- 
ing or had already reached retirement; from men who had reached the top of their professions or busi- 
ness to those at the other end of the ladder. 

It was the writer’s privilege to review these letters before they were bound. This proved to be the 
most inspiring and revealing experience in-his 30 years in physical education. One after another these 
letters with astonishing unanimity revealed what the students—the ultimate consumers—most appreci- 
ated about a teacher. It would be difficult to obtain a better evaluation of a teacher than the judgment 
of his students after they had matured. 

The theme which ran through all of these letters was the gratitude expressed to their teacher for the 
valuable lessons they had acquired from him which had proven so important in their own success 
and happiness. The following excerpts are typical of the sentiments which recurred again and again in 
the letters: 

“It has been many years since I left the College but as I look back over that trail I have no trouble seeing the 
influence of a certain teacher all along the way. This letter is just a long over-due acknowledgment of what I owe 
to your instruction and friendship.” “Of all my experiences I prize most my association with you. Your wise 
counsel and sympathetic understanding of my so-called problems have contributed immeasurably to whatever success 
I have achieved.” “You had a contagious element in your Christian character. You have stood at the threshold 
of the lives of hundreds of young men with character-kindling power.” 

Little mention was made of the subject matter which was taught. Rather, appreciation was expressed 
for the influence which he had in shaping their character and in attaining a sound philosophy of life. 
The inculcation of ideals and the development of right ambitions and aspirations were values which 
grew out of their association with him. 

“You always exemplified the highest Christian qualities of counseling which to me is interest and concern for 
the individual. I always felt that a good giant swing was important to you but the fellow making it was even more 
so.” “I cannot begin to measure the beneficial influence you have had upon my life. Mere words fail to express 
fully the many wonderful memories of my association with you that are deeply imbedded in my heart.” ‘Many 
times in the intervening years I have reflected much, not only on the skills taught but the manner in which you as- 
sisted us to grow and develop as citizens. The lessons we learned about human relations from you will long outlast 
the ‘giant swing’ and the ‘handstand.’” “Under your leadership and wise guidance, we discovered the great bene- 
fits of good fellowship, we learned to make decisions and to solve vital problems, we found the value of teamwork 
and cooperation and we mastered many lessons of living which continued to serve to good advantage.” 

The value of the example which a teacher sets has been well expressed in the statement: “What you 
are speaks louder than what you say.” That this was exemplified by this teacher is evident in many of 
the letters. 

“Now in my 27th year of teaching at no time and in no one have I encountered such a fine example of the 
real teacher, an inspirational leader, and a character of integrity in both work and human relationships as you set 
before those of us who were privileged to know you.” “You never preached to us but your daily example of high 
standards of living influenced us more than any sermons we ever heard.” “You have been a living example of a 
great teacher—every person who has come into contact with you has sensed this. I am sure that all of us who have 
known you will never forget you. You have left an influence upon our lives that cannot be erased.” 

These excerpts could be multiplied many-fold. They give validity to a dimension of physical education 
which is too often ignored and depreciated. They testify to a deeper meaning of physical education which 
represents the ultimate in physical education teaching. These many letters give meaning to the oft- 
repeated statement of Henry Adams: “A teacher affects eternity. He can never tell where his influence 
stops.” A. A. ESSLINGER. 
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Towards a Greater Degree of Physical Literacy (Part I) 
C. H. McCloy 


—_ WRITER HAS taught physical education 
for a period of fifty-two years. In that long 
period of time, he has studied contemporary move- 
ments in physical education in numerous countries 
of the world, and has seen many trends in the teach- 
ing of physical education come and go. These obser- 
vations have ranged from planned demonstrations 
given by pupils of professional schools of physical 
education—usually showing high levels of skills— 
to the day-by-day work of gymnasium classes in 
the public schools. These latter have ranged from 
rather good to extremely poor—even when led by 
teachers who have graduated from excellent profes- 
sional schools of physical education. In many cases 
the proficiencies of the class members were so poor 
as to suggest that the pupils—after ten years or 
more of school physical education—were still 
“physical illiterates”’. 

Almost fifty years ago, the writer read a fine 
exposition of how to teach the dance of that period, 
a work by a German writer by the name of Zorn, 
entitled (English translation) “The Grammar of 
the Dance”. The writer has wondered ever since 
if physical educators did not need to give much 
more attention to the “grammar of motor skills”. 
For example, some public school physical education 
recently observed showed almost no evidence of 
successful training in skills. The writer is sure that, 
in a class of English, if the pupils were to use such 
expressions as “He ain’t got no time for talking to 
she”, the teacher would immediately take steps to 
correct such incorrect speech. Or if, in a class in 
arithmetic, a pupil stated that “seven times nine 
equalled fifty-eight”, the teacher would immediately 
correct the statement—and probably prescribe con- 
siderable drill in the use of the multiplication 
tables. But—when a number of seventeen year old 
girls, who had had practice in physical education 
classes for eleven years, were still unable to throw 
a ball to or at another pupil, using correct form, 
with the correct foot forward, etc.,—the teacher 
stood stolidly on the sideline and said nothing. 

The writer recently observed numerous gym- 
nasium classes of both boys and girls where poor 
form in performance was the rule rather than the 
exception—and observed not a single attempt to 
correct such poor performance. In other words, in 
the classroom the teacher strives constantly for 
academic literacy: in the gymnasium and on the 
athletic field, all too frequently, motor illiteracy 
almost seems to be encouraged. The writer believes 
that such states of affairs in physical education 
should not exist. 

The writer would assume, perhaps incorrectly, 
that in all technical institutes and schools of physi- 
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cal education, the teachers would instruct their 
pupils: 

(1) to consider what general aims and specific objec- 
tives should be taught. In other words, the pupils 
should be taught what training they should try 
to achieve ; 

(2) to select from the various materia gymnasticu et 
athletica the best activities to use to accomplish 
these aims and objectives ; 

(3) to study the best teaching methods to use to 
enable the teacher to present the chosen activities 
in such a way as to accomplish their stated pur- 
poses ; 

(4) to measure, subjectively and objectively, the re- 
sults. 


These measures are all planned to the end of 
achieving the largest degree of physical or motor 
literacy in the pupils. Anything less than this, it 
would seem to the writer, would constitute an infe- 
rior type of teaching, not to be favorably compared 
to the best types of teaching of classroom subjects. 


How Achieve These Goals? 

This is not the place to discuss the details of a 
professional curriculum of physical education in 
the technical institutes and schools of the different 
countries of the world. All well-prepared teachers 
are agreed that we should ascertain the potentiali- 
ties of the pupil, and know how he should function. 
Instruction is given in anatomy, physiology, psy- 
chology, pedagogy, etc., etc. Methods of measuring 
pupil’s status and progress (tests and measure- 
ments of physical education) are studied, as well as 
the principles and philosophies of physical educa- 
tion, methods of teaching, and the details of correct 
techniques of executing each pertinent type of 
activity. Why, then, is so much poor teaching 
observed in our schools? In addition to teachers 
who are lazy, and who do not plan, the author feels 
that there are two areas of instruction in which 
many of our professional courses of instruction are 
extremely weak. 

1. The first is in knowledge of how to apply the 
best information available in the field of educa- 
tional psychology. All too frequently, this subject 
is taught, in our schools of physical education, by 
teachers who do not know the psychology of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION. They teach the psychology 
of arithmetic, of reading, of spelling, and of other 
academic subjects—but not the educational psy- 
chology that is applied to the teaching of sports 
and gymnastics and other forms of physical educa- 
tion. The author, who has taught courses in the 
psychology of physical education for thirty-four 
years, still has not been able to find a satisfactory 
text for the teaching of this subject, and his classes 
have had to consist largely of lectures and inter- 
preted assigned readings. 
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2. The second weakness is in a precise knowledge 
of how to apply the principles of mechanics to the 
analysis and teaching of physical education tech- 
niques. When any physical education technique is 
correctly done, it is mechanically correct. When 
the form is poor, it is mechanically incorrect. Even 
on the part of some of the greatest coaches of 
specialized sports, an absolutely correct knowledge 
of how to perform the activity is more the excep- 
tion than the rule. In the opinion of this writer, 
much more attention to this area would do more 
to enable the teacher of physical education and 
sports to teach techniques correctly than would any 
other one possible approach. 

Pupils differ in their capacities and abilities to 
learn. Just as in intellectual learning, some pupils 
are intellectually brilliant to the point of being 
geniuses, and some are high or low grade morons, 
and will not, at the best, progress past the first few 
years of the elementary school, so in the learning 
of physical skills, there will be wide differences 
in capacity to learn and in the abilities that can be 
achieved through learning. Much has been made 
of this principle of “individual differences” by edu- 
cational psychologists. There are, of course, such 
differences in physiques, in interests, and in ca- 
pacities and abilities, but it should not be forgotten 
that there are also important likenesses as well as 
differences. For example, the mechanical principles 
pertaining to correct techniques in motor perform- 
ance are the same for all pupils. The psychological 
methods through which pupils learn, are more or 
less the same for all pupils. This is stated because 
of the fact that in some places there is an undue 
emphasis upon the individual differences, to the 
point where it might be assumed that practically 
every pupil needed a special coach! 

Assuming that a function is capable of improve- 
ment in any given pupil, and that he is not in- 
capable of learning because of motor paralysis, in- 
juries resulting in amputations or things like that, 
the following principles may guide us to a large 
extent: 

1. Improvement should always be along desirable lines. 
To this end there should be only proper learnings, 
relevant to our goals. We should not practice the 
incorrect skills until the pupil himself has felt a 
need to ask for help: we should where possible 
avoid practicing skills that are not in harmony with 
the objectives to be sought. This calls for under- 
standing, carefully-directed, intelligent organization 
of teaching procedures. 

2. Though in learning we add new skills and ability 
the skills and abilities to be desired—and subtract 
incorrect skills where they have already been 
learned, the best procedure is to prevent the for- 
mation of the incorrect skills and habits. 

3. One of the most important things ts to develop 
proper interest and motives for the achievement 
of the correct goals or objectives. 

a. This implies proper mind-sets in favor of achiev- 
ing the desired goals, and the correct methods 
of learning. This in turn implies: 


(1) The teacher knows the proper goals, defi- 
nitely and clearly, and is not just experi- 
menting to find them; and that 

(2) These goals are purposeful to the learner’s 
need and that the learner both knows and 
feels that they are purposeful to his needs. 


. Progress should be along lines that are clear to 


the pupils: he should be able to feel his im- 
provement subjectively. This, of course, cannot 
be true unless he knows the line along which 
such improvement should take place. 


. The pupil should form problem-solving attitudes 


from the very first, always seeking correct un- 
standings which will lead to the improvement 
of the function practiced. 


. Both pupil and teacher should give the process 


of learning adequate attention. Among other 

things this means that: 

(1) They should know the details of the goals 
or objectives sought, and of the processes or 
lines of progress in the seeking of them. 

(2) They should seek progression in skills in 
the proper order (not just any order) and 
according to the progressing maturation or 
development of the pupil. For example, the 
author experimented with a method of teach- 
ing hurdling to beginners, and was able 
to make more progress in two weeks using 
one method than was made in two months 
by the methods commonly used by most 
teachers. For this reason it is essential that 
teachers experiment to find the best pro- 
cedure for teaching, and that they follow 
such procedures. Furthermore, a procedure 
that is appropriate for an eight year old 
child may not be appropriate for a fourteen 
year old child, because of the fact that the 
former pupil has not matured, muscularly 
and neurologically, to the point where that 
technique or learning is possible of achieve- 
ment. 

(3) They should attend to the details of their 
learning until these are understood and mas- 
tered. This may mean using a variation of 
the part method, giving attention to ana- 
lyzed parts (after the general goal is. under- 
stood) until the pupil has a correct under- 
standing as to what each part of the whole 
is. Using the whole method alone, the pupil 
very frequently develops an erroneous idea 
and earnestly seeks to achieve incorrect 
skills—too often, unfortunately—successful- 
ly. This process often uses what has been 
called the principle of partial activity. This 
term is applied to a type of learning in 
which the attention is for the time focused 
on one aspect of a skill in a setting of “the 
whole method” learning. For example, if 
an individual is practicing a running high 
jump, and the element of this running high 
jump that needs emphasis at that time is 
the swinging of the forward or leading leg 
higher, the individual, while practicing the 
whole jump, may be giving attention pri- 
marily to this swinging of the leading leg 
until a satisfactory degree of performance 
in that one aspect of the skill has been 
mastered. 

The whole situation must be kept in mind, 

not just a part of it. Thus one may like 

to play tennis, but not with a beginner. 

A very short individual, attempting to vault 

over the horse, may lack courage to do his 
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utmost if the horse is too high for him. 
This horse which would be too high for the 
short individual may be just right for a 
taller individual. 

(5) There should be correct practice conditions, 
and a correct distribution of time. 

(6) It is usually best to proceed from the known 
to the unknown. If this can be done by 
the use of the principle of analogy, it will 
be helpful. Oftentimes a knowledge of the 
correct mechanical principles will aid the 
pupil in achieving his objective quickly. Ig- 
norance of these principles may result in 
much delay. 

e. There should be standards and adequate methods 
for measuring progress, and this progress should 
be along lines that are clear to the pupil himself 
as well as to the teacher. 

4. When the correct skills are known, they should be 
practiced assiduously (the law of exercise) to the 
point of mastery. This correct practice should be 
made as interesting, vivid, and satisfying (the law 
of effect) as practicable in order to intensify the 
result through increasing the pupil’s readiness and 
decreasing the resistance to the learning process. 

5. Errors should be detected and eliminated as quickly 
as possible, both by pupil and teacher. If this is 
not easy to accomplish, intelligently directed varia- 
tions should be tried until a satisfactory variation 
is found (multiple response). This process should 
involve as few errors as possible, and the reasons 
for the errors and for the correct performance 
should be known to the pupil. This, of course, 
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means that the teacher must be alert to direct the 
learning process at all times. 

6. Pupils should be caused to over-learn the correct 
skills, and to avoid practice of incorrect ones. This 
frequently implies a considerable amount of drill. 
Again this needs to be intelligently directed by the 
teacher, rather than to simply leave the practice 
to the pupil, who frequently introduces elements of 
error. 

7. There should be a proper conditioning of the emo- 
tions, especially as they relate to morale, to character 
qualities, verbalizations relevant to the attitudes and 
qualities desired and the like. This is a place where 
group discussions will frequently find a very im- 
portant place and such discussions should be lei- 
surely and unhurried—and generally not conducted 
during the activity period. This is a point at which 
guidance is important. It would often make for 
much better learning, if once every week or every 
other week, there were to be a classroom period 
in which learnings in process of being achieved 
could be discussed. 

Learning situations in which the teacher is for 
the most part a purely passive participant always 
leaves the trained, intelligent observer with a sus- 
picion that the learning process is in all probability 
going to be an unsatisfactory one. The teacher 
should always be the “expert consultant,” as it 
were, who constantly guides the pupil towards pro- 
gressive learnings and mastery of subject matter. 
Otherwise motor literacy is sure to suffer. 


Willard Walter Patty Retires 


N JUNE 30, 1957, Dr. W. W. Patty retired 

as Dean of the School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation at Indiana University. 
He completed ten years as dean of the school, 
which he was instrumental in founding in 1946. 
In the school he set up special degrees in health, 
in physical education, and in recreation. The high- 
est degrees offered by the school are the doctorate 
degrees in each of the three fields. 

Dr. Patty has served as president (national) of 
Phi Delta Kappa, as president of the Indiana Pub- 
lic Health Association, as vice-president of the 
Midwest District of the American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
as chairman of many committees. He is a member 
of many professional organizations. 

He has written two books and many articles. 
He is listed in Who’s Who in America, Who’s Who 
in American Education, Leaders in Education, In- 
ternational Blue Book of Who’s Who in the World, 
Who Knows and What, and Who’s Who in Phi 
Epsilon Kappa. 

He has received many professional honors, among 
which is the Honor Key awarded by Phi Epsilon 
Kappa. On March 24, 1957, the faculty and stu- 
dents of the School of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation at Indiana University honored Dr. 
and Mrs. Patty with a reception and with gifts. 





In the picture taken at the reception, Dr. and 
Mrs. Patty are talking with members of the faculty. 


His successor is Dr. Arthur S. Daniels who comes 
from the Ohio State University. 
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Some Larger Aspects of Fitness 
Arthur H Steinhaus 


re WAS CHARLES DARWIN who gave content 
and scientific status to the concept of fitness. 
To biologists generally, as to Darwin, fitness means 
survival. Contrary to common thinking, emphasis 
is primarily on species, not on individual survival. 
Thus the ultimate test of human fitness is whether 
it is adequate to perpetuate the human race. This 
means more than brute animal survival. It means 
survival of our race on a plane that is genuinely 
human; and this demands mental and spiritual 
fitness as well as physical. 

As a species we are still beset with civil wars. 
Any war between members of a species is civil war; 
and that means self destruction—destruction of the 
irreplaceable germ plasma that nature has accorded 
our branch of the animal kingdom. 


As a species we must yet learn to combat the ills 
that beset mankind as a whole. Of these disease 
and famine; malnutrition and overweight; and 
physical, mental, and moral decadence associated 
with plenty should be mentioned. Unless we suc- 
ceed on all these fronts, the human race will follow 
into oblivion the many other species who in past 
eons have been found unfit in the struggle for 
survival. 

It is not very comforting to admit that Nature’s 
great experiment with the teachable brain has yet 
to prove itself to survive; and it’s no foregone con- 
clusion that it will. Can the discoveries of man’s 
brain be exploited for his survival before they 
destroy him—by explosion or by decadence? You 
and I will measure success in terms of our contribu- 
tions to the positive side of this struggle. 

Because I am a physiologist you might well. ex- 
pect me to speak on the physiology of strength, 
speed, endurance, and agility. But today it is not 
necessary to mention such obvious and well estab- 
lished needs. If we are not already intent on im- 
proving our service to man’s physical needs, noth- 
ing that I can say now would make much difference. 
I would rather tell you of some other things I have 
seen and thought in these days. 

Recently, at the Post Office, a woman attempted 
to force herself into line in front of me until I asked 
her if she really was in urgent need of immediate 
service. She was one of the many central Europeans 
who have come to our neighborhood since the days 
of Hitler. I recalled also that I had seen this same 
practice regularly in the country from which she 
had come. There flashed through my mind a school 
yard scene where many sixth graders were waiting 
_in short lines, each for his turn to dethrone the then 
group champion in a modified form of one-wall 
handball, played with a basketball, and I thought 
to myself if only this woman could in childhood, 


have been fired in the crucible of our supervised 
school yard democracies. Learning to wait one’s 
turn is an important though only a small part of 
our American way of life. 

About six years ago a boy came to Chicago from 
the deep South. In his own words, the city seemed 
unfriendly and soon he found himself part of a 
gang, bent on unholy accomplishments. Then, al- 
most by accident, he found his way into a YMCA 
where basketball and gymnastics challenged his 
skill and he felt important. From that day forward 
he lost interest in the gang and today is preparing 
to enter our profession. 

A good college student told me that, but for ath- 
letics, he would have dropped out of high school. 
I recalled some years ago benching with the Minot 
football team in the annual North Dakota high 
school classic—Minot vs. Fargo. I watched them 
streak platoonwise in and out of the game played 
on one inch of snow. Each boy thrilled to be a 
part of this wonderful spectacle, gave his all to the 
cause. 

Later I thought of how these boys would respond 
if asked by mother to shovel the walk; and weren’t 
these the same high-schoolers who languidly and 
aimlessly walk the streets on Saturday night? 
Where else than in stiff athletic competition do 
many boys from good middle class homes find 
themselves actually needed in an honest-to-good- 
ness sort of way, and challenged to give their all 
to an undertaking that is greater than self? Such 
giving is an experience every human being needs 
if he is to develop moral and spiritual fitness. Of 
course there are many causes to be espoused and 
for you and me they must be greater than playing 
football; but it is doubtful if they can be nobler 
than an honest, hard-fought game of football or 
basketball is to a high school lad. 

Pity the coach who is caught with a score shaver 
on his team in Madison Square Garden! He usually 
is not at fault, but it is rather the score shaver’s 
early experiences in competition which is at fault. 
Basic attitudes are formed early in life. That high 
school teacher, elementary teacher, or club leader 
who was present when the boy engaged in his first 
hot competition had the real opportunity to shape 
his life patterns. Maybe he missed the chance to 
make a boy morally fit because after throwing out 
the ball he went back into his office for a smoke. 


Fitness of the Fitness Movement 
You and I have several times in our generation 
been inundated with propaganda and programs for 
fitness. Singularly this present push for fitness is 
the first to originate in peace time without immi- 
nence of war. Thus most purely conceived it may 
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rise to serve also the higher, more human fitness 
needs of our species. 


On June 19, 1956, President Eisenhower said, 

in part to his Youth Fitness Conference, 
“National policies will be no more than words if our 
people are not healthy in body, as well as of mind, 
putting dynamism and leadership into the carrying out 
of these major decisions. Our young people must be 
physically as well as mentally and spiritually prepared 
for American citizenship.” 

Today, American and American citizenship is in 
position better than ever to give assistance and 
leadership to the entire human species. Are we pre- 
pared to use this opportunity for the good of the 
entire species that it may be fit to survive? 

In physical education we have long been con- 
vinced that we can play an important part in such 
a mission. Leonard of Oberlin, Raycroft of Prince- 
ton, and McKenzie of Pennsylvania—our prophets 
of old—said, 

“Physical Education is that which sees in measures 
insuring bodily health and the right kind and amount 
of motor activity an avenue of approach through which 
the whole individual may be influenced for good, in 
mind, and character, as well as in body. It employed 
the word physical to denote the means and not the end.” 

The present fitness movement, if properly led 
under McCarthy, Nixon, Eisenhower, and God, to 
use wisely all of the constructive forces and know- 
how in our land, can advance the dawn of a new 
day for our people and for the people of the world 
—a day in which there will be more complete physi- 
cal, mental, and social well being for all. To accom- 
plish this will demand wise planning and endless 
execution at all levels. At this moment only the 
roughest outlines of such a venture can be sug- 
gested. 


First, all agencies, all interests, all individuals 
must work for the common good. There must be 
no struggle for the survival of physical education, 
of recreation, of medicine, of coaching, of youth 
commissions, or of our special interest clubs. There 
must be instead a combined struggle for the sur- 
vival of our people. 

For such all-out effort, we will get strength from 
our PTAs and other grass roots units; drive from 
laymen in athletics, in Little Leagues, in sports 
clubs, and in professional athletics; direction must 
come from science; wisdom and conservative ballast 
from medicine; channelling may well come from 
our professional organizations; agility and flexi- 
bility must be contributed by our administrators; 
and journalism must provide interpretation and 
communication. Each must work selflessly for 
survival through greater fitness. Selfish interests 
that would survive at the expense of the whole, 
like a cancer, can destroy the whole. 

Secondly, there must be clearly defined and dis- 
tinctive efforts exercised at the national level, and 
others at the local level. 
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With the prestige of presidential appointment, 
Dr. McCarthy and his Council are uniquely situ- 
ated at the national level to challenge America’s 
great industries, propaganda media, merchandisers, 
style makers, and style setters as well as her re- 
sources in science, research, education, and religion 
to attack specific problems of fitness. Just imagine 
if, for instance, all these forces would unite to save 
the feet of Americans from the crippling effects of 
ill-fitting and anatomically-insane shoe styles. By 
this act alone in our generation, something like half 
of our people would gain improved foot health. One 
dare hardly conjecture the effects on other forms of 
physical health, on the avoidence of accidents, on 
the development of an enlightened sense of sports- 
manship, and yes, on the development of healthier 
minds if these great forces could be intelligently 
and selflessly mobilized in the interest of physical, 
mental, and spiritual fitness. 


At the local level there are other ways of work- 
ing for the same goal. Here, ways must be found to 
open doors of public facilities to all who have 
honest and intelligent interest in promoting fitness. 
There must be ways of cutting through the restrict- 
ing tapes of self-interest and vested interest, of gaps 
and overlaps in services and facilities, of all that 
seeks to build self at the cost of the larger whole. 


There is need not for more state conferences but 
for more local councils geared for action and inter- 
pretation to all. 


On January 26, 1948, Chaplain of the Senate, 
Peter Marshall, better known to many of us as The 
Man Called Peter, offered a prayer in the United 
States Senate that is repeated here because of its 
timeliness. 

“O God, our Father, we pray that the people of Ameri- 
ca, who have made such progress in material things, may 
now seek to grow in spiritual understanding. 

“For we have improved means, but not improved ends. 
We have better ways of getting there, but we have no 


better places to go. We can save more time, but are 
not making any better use of the time we save. 

“We need Thy help to do something about the world’s 
true problems—the probem of lying, which is called 
propaganda; the problem of selfishness, which is called 
self-interest; the problem of greed, which is often called 
profit; the problem of license, disguising itself as lib- 
erty; the problem of lust, masquerading as love; the 
problem of materialism, the hook which is baited with 
security. 

“Hear our prayers, O Lord, for the spiritual under- 
standing which is better than political wisdom, that we 
may see our problems for what they are. This we ask 
in Jesus’ name. Amen.” 

Every national effort, every local effort, must 
have purpose. This purpose must be true to man’s 
noblest concepts of his place in the world of today 
and of the tomorrow into which he would survive. 
Properly interpreted such purpose will fire the 
imagination and enlist the good will of our people. 


OctToBER, 1957 














Contemporary Dance—Some Trends 


Margaret Erlanger 


ee NLESS WE KNOW where we are going, 

there is not much comfort in being assured 
we are on the way and traveling fast.” This is 
a statement which one of my students found while 
reading in the library one day and brought in to 
show me, “because,” as she puts it, “this statement 
seemed significant.” 


The 1930's 

By the early thirties, Margaret H’Doubler at 
the University of Wisconsin had already, for fifteen 
years, been expounding her theories of movement 
education with tremendous effectiveness. Under 
her guidance, the major curriculum in dance was 
well under way. The first graduate dance majors 
from the class of ’27 and their successors were 
building programs in many colleges and universi- 
ties. They were spreading her ideas that dance 
like any art is the province of every human being, 
that it is not just the province of the talented few. 

We owe to Marge H’Doubler the establishment 
at this time of a sound basis for developing the 
body as an instrument of expression and for the 
opening of schoolroom doors to classes in creative 
dance. 

Gertrude Johnson, formerly of the Speech De- 
partment of the University of Wisconsin, and long 
a college associate and friend of Miss H’Doubler, 
wrote in 1940, 

“As a fellow faculty member I have watched her work 
in its study, example, precept, and practice since its in- 
ception in the University of Wisconsin. Beginning at 
a time when dance held literally no place or thought of 
place in the educational plan of any academic curriculum 
in the country, Margaret H’Doubler has been chiefly in- 
strumental in bringing dance to its present state, where 
it is recognized as an educational factor in a great num- 
ber of schools and colleges.”’1 

What else did we see happening in the thirties? 
In 1934, the Bennington School of Dance, an au- 
tonomous department of Bennington College, held 
its first summer session. 

“It was inaugurated as a strictly non-profit making 
activity in July, 1934, by Martha Hill and Mary Jo 
Shelly, both experienced and eminently alive young edu- 
cators who happened also to be artists. Its first prospec- 
tus carried the following statement of intention: ‘Under 
the auspices of a college which includes all the arts as 
an essential part of its curriculum, the Bennington School 
is designed to bring together leaders and students inter- 
ested in an impartial analysis of the important trends 
in dance. The modern dance, in common with other 
arts of the period, is a diversified rather than a single 
style. At the same time it possesses certain identifying 
characteristics which are common to all its significant 
forms. The most advantageous plan of study is, there- 


1 H’Doubler, Margaret. “Dance, a Creative Art Ex- 
perience.” New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1940. Fore- 
word, page xi. 
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fore, one which reflects this diversification and by af- 
fording comparisons, aims to reveal the essentials of 
modernism in dance. The Bennington School presents 
contrasting approaches to technique and composition and 
by giving a large place to related aspects of the dance, 
such as music, undertakes an integrated analysis of the 
whole structure of the art. Under this plan, the student 
of the dance has access to the experience necessary to 
the formulation of a well-founded point of view.’ 


“As the plan was carried out in practice, the students 
were given a continuous background of fundamental 
technique under the direction of Martha Hill and in 
addition subjected to ‘intensive training’ under Martha 
Graham, Hanya Holm, Doris Humphrey, and Charles 
Weidman.”1 

The student body was made up in large part of 
teachers in colleges, high schools, and art schools all 
over the country. 

Of Martha Hill, John Martin had this to say in 
1936, 

“She could have made a successful career as a dancer 
if she had wished to do so, but education was her para- 
mount interest. She combines the intuitiveness of the 
artist with the keen mind of the scientist and out of the 
combination has come an analysis of movement and of 
the process of composition which bids fair to revolu- 
tionize the methods of dance education in the colleges.”2 

As for professional dance in New York, the 
thirties proved to be a productive period of great 
significance, with Martha Graham, Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman on the scene. It 
might be said that this was the greatest period 
of Modern Dance to date. 

Also in New York the influence of the then active 
Neighborhood Playhouse on Grand Street was a 
vital one. It was there that Irene Lewisohn proved 
a benefactor to such promising young dancers as 
Bird Larson, Esther Junger, Helen Tamaris, and 
Anna Sokolow. 

Mary Wigman had made her New York debut 
and in addition had completed two highly success- 
ful tours of America, one as a solo dancer, the 
other with her group. Hanya Holm, a member of 
her group and chief teacher from Wigman’s Dres- 
den School, stayed on to establish the New York 
Wigman School. 

As is well known, later in the thirties, Hitler’s 
regime put a temporary stop to Wigman’s activities 
in Germany, but Hanya continued the New York 
studio under her own name. John Martin said 
of Hanya Holm in 1936, “Since she was an artist 
of unusual sensibility as well as a pedagogue, her 
assimilation into the American scene has already 
evinced uncommon values.” 


1 Martin, John. “American Dancing.” New York: 
Dodge Publishing Company. 1936, pp. 176-177. 

2 Ibid., p. 179. 

3 Ibid., p. 182. 
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Members of Orchesis, University of Illinois 


The 1940's 


Great productivity and expansion in the field of 
Contemporary Dance continued up to our entrance 
into World War II. Then came a period of quies- 
cence. But in 1946, following the war, there was 
a new burst of activity in this country. The num- 
ber of colleges and universities offering undergrad- 
uate degrees in dance increased, a few places began 
offering master’s degrees, and a large number of 
universities and colleges offered some modern dance 
and had dance groups. At that time modern dance 
was added to the curricula of many of the sec- 
ondary schools, and creative dance for children 
was appearing in the programs of some elementary 
schools. Dance in the Y’s and settlement houses 
was no longer confined just to New York, though 
special mention should be made of the work spear- 
headed by Lucille Nathanson at the New York 
Y.M.C.A. and that of Alwin Nikolais at the Henry 
Street Settlement House. 


Dance therapy (initiated by Marian Chace at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, D. C.) was 
being included in mental hospitals. 


In the performing area, a new generation of 
dancers and choreographers appeared—Jose Limon, 
Valerie Bettis, Sophie Maslow, Bill Bales, Sybil 
Shearer, Jane Dudley, Merce Cunningham, Jean 
Erdman, Pearl Lang, Pearl Primus, to name but 
a few of them. 


As for places available for summer study, one 
had a long list from which to choose, such as Con- 
necticut College (replacing the summer session at 
Bennington), Colorado College, Jacob’s Pillow, 
University of Colorado, Perry Mansfield Theatre 
School in Steamboat Springs, Colorado (now in its 
40th year), and there are others I could cite if 
time permitted. 

As for the number of modern dance studios where 
one could study the year round, refer to the direc- 
tory in the Dance Observer. 


. OctTosBeErR, 1957 
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In Germany, Mary Wigman, after enduring un- 
believable hardships under both the Nazis and the 
Russians, escaped from Leipzig and opened a school 
in West Berlin in 1949. Since that time many Amer- 
icans have been able to study with her. 

Great productivity and expansion have taken 
place, particularly during the last twenty-five years, 
and one would be led to believe at first glance that, 
at the present time, Modern Dance is on the way 
and traveling fast. But this rapid growth in the 
last twenty-five years on closer examination does 
not show an altogether healthy development, judg- 
ing by what we now find. 


The Situation Today 


Modern dance is included in the curriculum of 
almost every university and college in the country, 
and more high schools include it in their curricula 
than ever before but what about the quality? Has 
that kept pace with this enormous quantitative in- 
crease? Judging from personal observation, the pic- 
ture is not only dismal but actually alarming. What 
are the reasons for this qualitative deficiency? In 
many situations teachers of dance are unable to 
define adequately their cwn aims. There are two 
major causes for this: (1) They lack adequate 
experience in the content of dance itself or (2) 
They have been exposed only to study with pro- 
fessional dancers. 

Some of those teaching dance do not comprehend 
the nature or aims of modern dance because of 
insufficient experience in the content of dance 
itseli—lack of adequate training in dance move- 
ment, and inadequate training in dance composi- 
tion. Inadequate training in dance movement even 
when accompanied by a knowledge of movement 
principles is not enough to qualify a teacher of 
dance. She ‘must herself have experienced a suffi- 
ciently broad and rich enough training so that she 
can lead her students into an equally rich experi- 
ence with the ingredients of movement. 

It is not necessary that the teacher be a brilliant 
technician. There is frequently inadequacy in dance 
composition. The stuation which exists can best 
be illustrated by citing examples of choreography 
by students in high schools and colleges. (1) A 
combination of rhythmic gymnastics performed to 
such music as the “Syncopated Clock.” (2) A 
series of familiar but unrelated movement clichés 
set to such music as “Slaughter on Tenth Ave- 
nue.” (3) A dance entitled “Age of the Machine” 
in which each member of the group depicts the 
motions made by a piston. (4) A dance entitled 
“Distortion” or “Abstraction” in which the per- 
former puts together a series of so-called angular 
movements. 

Study with professional modern dancers is strong- 
ly recommended, but, in addition, dance educators 
need a concrete understanding in terms of intellec- 
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tual fundamentals, not just a movement experience 
alone but also good college training to help develop 
an unbiased aesthetic viewpoint. Professional train- 
ing alone does not offer such opportunities. 

When the teacher of dance in the schools has 
been trained only by professional modern dancers 
we frequently find a class in modern dance per- 
forming with mechanical perfection Graham tech- 
nique. Such an experience is commendable if the 
only purpose were the preparation of these stu- 
dents for the performance of some of Martha Gra- 
ham’s repertory. We often find a composition class 
performing an A B A form, but with no concept 
of what an A B A form is for; the form, therefore, 
is completely empty of content. There may be large 
sections of Humphrey’s Trilogy superimposed on 
bodies quite capable of executing the movement but 
too young intellectually to comprehend the why 
or wherefore of this dance. Or a very complex 
dance choreographed by the dance teacher to music 
with a very intricate rhythmic structure and per- 
formed inadequately by a beginning group of stu- 
dents. If you wish to kill interest on the part of 
the students and audience alike, there is no more 
certain way of accomplishing this. 

Whereas twenty-five years ago there were but 
few places offering adequate teaching training in 
dance, today there are a considerable number of col- 
leges and universities offering both undergraduate 
and graduate degrees in dance and quite a number 
offering dance minors. Yet, the adequacy of the 
training given in some of these places may be 
questioned. In addition, the demand for qualified 
teachers of dance now exceeds the supply by fifty 
per cent, so the problem is far more acute than 
it was twenty-five years ago. 


There are not enough schools offering a sound 
dance specialization in their program and to meet 
this lack we are sending out not only improperly 
trained specialists but also physical education ma- 
jors with only two semesters of modern dance, to 
teach classes in this subject, often against their 
own better judgment. Some of these feel insecure 
but do the best they can under the circumstances. 
In desperation they write to those of us who are 
trained in the field and ask for lesson plans, books 
which will supply them with the techniques, any- 
thing to help them! Or they run to Connecticut 
Summer School for the two weeks dance educators 
session! 

Is it possible that there are those who believe 
that the teaching of modern dance can be learned 
from a book, or after two semesters in college, or, 
worse yet, from one summer session at Connecticut 
College? There are school administrators and physi- 
cal education teachers, yes, even modern dancers, 
who share this illusion. 


Another undesirable situation is a dance teacher 
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trained only in the professional studio. In the 
training of a dance educator, both educational and 
professional experience are desirable, whether the 
training began in a university or in a professional 
school. The Bennington School of the Dance at- 
tempted this when it started the 1934 summer 
session and Connecticut College is attempting to 
carry forth this same idea. 

What actually happened at Bennington was quite 
a different story. Many of the students and teachers 
who rushed there for study, though supposedly 
carefully screened, were not sufficiently mature in 
movement or well enough founded in their concept 
of modern dance. The result became all too evi- 
dent. After this six-week session with Graham, 
Humphrey, Weidman, Holm, Louis Horst and 
others, in spite of the attempts made by Martha 
Hill to give an educational basis along with the 
professional, there was great confusion on the part 
of many participants. There were others more for- 
tunate who came with a sound base to build on 
who gained tremendously from their summer ex- 
periences. 


There was the sudden appearance of classes in 
Graham, Limon, Koner technique that were im- 
properly taught and taught without regard to the 
level or needs of the group. Her technique is 
based on sound principles and yet if incorrectly 
given could do much harm. 


Then, too, there suddenly appeared on dance 
programs an abundance of Pavanes Gailliards, 
Gigues, Minuets, Gavottes, etc. Louis Horst might 
have been considerably annoyed by what was often 
shown as a Preclassic Dance Form. 

Notwithstanding the dangers of a little knowl- 
edge about some kind of professional dance, it is 
not therefore better to know nothing by direct 
experience of any but amateur art expressions. 
An artistically unenlightened application of even 
the finest scientific principles of movement is not 
productive of a rewarding art experience. There 
is no field in which the experience and example of 
experts is other than valuable. The deplorable level 
of taste in a multitude of Orchesis concerts is large- 
ly due to the absence of exposure to good and 
great examples of the art of dance. 

In Educational Modern Dance we have a veri- 
table Tower of Babel—all speaking in a different 
tongue—when we are asked what is modern dance, 
how does it differ from ballet and other forms of 
dance, can we make ourselves clear to our students, 
to the laymen? Do we evade the challenge by 
condemning other forms of dance and stating what 
modern dance is not? 


Can we clarify what modern dance is, or are we 
making such statements as, “Modern Dance uses 
angular movement whereas ballet does not,” or 
“Modern Dance is letting go emotionally and there 
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are no set steps,” or “Modern Dance technique 
involves contraction and release.” If we are doing 
and saying these things, we are not living up to 
our place in the educational situation. Already be- 
cause of our confused points of view, we have 
inadequately prepared teachers, or no teachers at 
all! In fact, the private ballet studios are taking 
over in some of the public schools. And no small 
wonder that this has happened. 

Parents are demanding dance in the schools now. 
They want it desperately. They know dance is 
good for their boys and girls, but what they don’t 
know in many cases is what kind. What are we 
doing about it? 

Some Suggestions 

We need to re-examine our own programs of 
dance in the schools before we add more. We need 
to establish good training programs for teachers 
of dance and this involves a rich movement experi- 
ence, sound choreographic principles, good perform- 
ance opportunities, not necessarily always elaborate, 
but within the range of the group artistically and 
technically. Lecture-demonstrations are not enough. 
Let us take our groups from where they are and 
lead them to greater efforts artistically, but do not 
plaster on ideas which are not meaningful to them. 
Isn’t this just good teaching in any field? 

Let us expose our students to good performing 
groups, take our students, even if it means charter- 
ing a bus and going 60, 70, yes, 100 miles, to see 
professional modern companies, but include good 
ballet and musicals as well. Bring groups to our 
community. Sponsor master classes by good 
teachers, not always professionals, but include them 
too. 

Use good dance films, have our students listen 
to good music, see fine arts shows, point out the 
relation of dance to other arts. 

Let’s give them a rich, meaningful experience 
in movement, both in the technical aspects and in 
choreography. Let us set our sights as high as 
we are able but beware of mechanizing our students 
to perform, to teach, or even compose by imitation 
without understanding. 

There should be no rift or separation between 
educational and professional dance—one profits 
from and benefits from the other. If both the 
educator and the professional understand what 
modern dance is, if we know where we are going, 
there should be no problems or misunderstandings. 


Modern Professional Dance 

Following World War II there was a whole new 
generation of professional dancers and choreog- 
raphers on the scene. John Martin refers to them 
as the second generation. And there is now a third 
generation coming along. In addition, some of the 
great pioneers are still with us. They are teaching, 
choreographing and some, very actively performing. 


OctToBER, 1957 
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But with the exception of a few dancers and 
choreographers, there is in the opinion of many a 
lack of vitality and conviction in both their danc- 
ing and choreography. Granted there is much vital 
activity seen in the dance of our musicals, films 
and televisions, yet in concert dance the situation 
does not seem fully alive. To explain why would 
take more space than is available, but here are a 
few comments. Walter Terry has much to say in 
his latest book, “The Dance in America,” published 
in 1956: 


“The cynical say that modern dance is dead, that its 
great cycle of creativity ... has ended. . . that the major 
function of modern dance, the reinvigoration of the 
ballet has been accomplished . . . it is true that modern 
dance has declined in the concert line. This is partly 
due to the fact that concerts in New York cost much 
more than they can possibly earn; that theatres are 
almost impossible to hire for a single event or for a 
short season. And it is partly due to the over experi- 
mental, untheatrical, pretentious or childish composi- 
tions of many young modern dance protagonists. The 
dancers themselves ask how they can be expected to 
improve as performers and choreographers if they are 
not given opportunities to show their dance wares and 
-learn from their mistakes. In rebuttal it can be pointed 
out that whereas Doris Humphrey noted that she had 
‘something personal to say in dance’ and tried ‘to 
make it of universal interest,’ many of the young moderns 
lean toward universal themes and personalize them far 
past the interest of the beholder.”3 


Whether the above statement of Walter Terry 
is true or not, note the period of the depression 
when some of the greatest dance pieces were being 
choreographed. Cost and lack of material things 
do not prevent a great artist from creating good 
work. When the art movement is sufficiently vig- 
orous and the need for it sufficiently realized, ways 
have often been found to surmount the most vig- 
orous practical obstacles. 


Walter Terry goes on to say: 


“|. outside the concert business, modern dancers are 
faring better than ever before, financially at least. They 
are dancing in television and in Broadway musicals .. . 

“Modern dance,” he comments, “has not died. It has 
simply found new outlets and although the term ‘show 
business’ is quite probably a revolting phrase to the 
highly dedicated exponents of modern dance, show busi- 
ness has supplied modern dancers with jobs and with 
opportunities to raise the standards of show business 
itself. Both have benefited. 

“Tamaris, Holm, and Sokolow are but three first-rank 
modern dance choreographers who have proved the ver- 
satility of modern dance in creating for musicals, 
movies, revues, and the performing dancers are legion. 

“It is enough to say that modern dance lives on. Some 
day recital dance may again produce choreographers 
and leaders as powerful as the Titans who brought 
modern dance into being. Meanwhile, modern dance 
controls, for all intents and purposes, dance in educa- 
tion, and its exponents are to be found in almost any 
musical comedy, in almost any television show with 


8 Terry, Walter. “The Dance in America.” New 
York: Harper Bros., pp. 144-145. 





a dance group. Are these the proper pursuits for 
modern dance? Why not? At least until the cycle 
moves on and a great theatre of modern dance under 
inspired leadership can be reborn. 

“All the same, modern dance is thriving lustily as the 
most popular form of theatre dance which was once 
considered obscure, difficult, the province of intellectuals 
and art rebels.”’4 


So speaks Mr. Terry on the Trends of Contem- 
porary Dance. But when the dance critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune makes such statements 
as, “It is enough to say Modern Dance lives on in 
the popular theatre,” then the professional picture 
appears just as alarming as the educational picture. 

Let us not permit the present trend of Contem- 
porary Dance to continue unrelieved or we will be 
right back where we were at the turn of the cen- 
tury when Isadora Duncan appeared on the scene. 


A student of mine, who was preparing a paper 
on the philosophy of Mary Wigman, wrote to her 
last year and asked if she would send her a state- 
ment. Here, in part, is what Mary Wigman said: 


“I would have to write quite a long article to 
tell you about what you call my philosophy of dance. 
I never called it philosophy. Dance has always been 
life to me and really has taken part of all my life. 
I couldn’t imagine me living without dance. That sounds 
quite easy, but of course it is not as simple as that. 

“T love teaching and have always loved it as much as 
I have loved to dance myself. Of course, you can talk 
about certain theories which one has built up during a 
long series of experiences, but I would not like to take 
the theoretical side out of the practical one. One is 
based on the other, and to me the biggest and strongest 
thing in it is and has always been the human being 
as a person or as an individual who carries on the 
idea of dance as one of the artistic languages given 
to us. And never through all my life have I changed 
that one idea that everybody who likes to dance may 
dance, but not everybody who does dance is a dancer. 
The gift to be or to become a dancer, this special gift 
has to be given by nature. Being a teacher you can do a 
lot, you can awaken a slumbering talent, develop artistic 
qualities, build up a technique, extend limits, help the 
creative spirit to grow and to bloom. I want my students 
to be alive, not only to be intensive in what they do, 
but live for their ideas, and my greatest joy is when 
I see that they really live in that world of dance and 
get out of it as much as possible. 

“This has to be all for today; I know it is not much, 
but maybe it gives you a kind of direction.”5 


These words of Mary Wigman may give us a 
“kind of direction” to follow. We need more people 
in the dance field with the spirit which Mary Wig- 
man still possesses at seventy and will never lose. 

Contemporary Dance—what are the trends? 
They are ours to make. Let us know where we 
are going so that we can be assured we are on the 
way. 


4 Terry, Walter. “The Dance in America.” New York: 
Harper Bros., pp. 144-146. 


5 Wigman, Mary. Letter to Barbara Teer. December 
30, 1955. 
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The Fine Art of Losing 
John C. Mitchem 


ety FOOTBALL SEASON at our college was 
a flop last year. We won only six of the nine 
games played. By most standards, this would be 
considered a good record, but as far as everyone 
associated with the college was concerned, the sea- 
son ended with the loss of the traditional game 
with our state rival—the one we wanted most to 
win! This is not the first time that the winning 
of one particular game has been overemphasized, 
nor is this situation one that is confined to a par- 
ticular area of the nation. Rather, overemphasis 
concerning winning is becoming a practice through- 
out the country. 


The plight of tennis in America has resulted in 
demands from some sources for an open tourna- 
ment. One might justifiably wonder which reason 
served as the impetus for the demands of an open 
tournament—a desire to promote tennis for sake 
of its recreational value; as a sport that can be 
enjoyed by young and old; or, a desire to develop 
players trained specifically for Davis Cup competi- 
tion. A way must be found to win the Davis Cup 
back from Australia. 


The bitterness and the repercussions concerning 
the recent Olympic games, and some of the silly 
recommendations concerning awards, are additional 
manifestations of this nation-wide inability to ac- 
cept loss rationally. 


It would seem from these examples that our 
philosophy of athletics, concerning winning and 
losing, possibly needs re-examination so as to as- 
sure inclusion and indoctrination of the desired ethi- 
cal values that can be gained through participation 
in sports. It seems that we are rapidly becoming 
so hypercritical concerning winning in athletics 
that we cannot accept anything but an undefeated 
record. Since the persons involved include both 
athletes and non-athletes—the problem is even 
more complex and difficult than if restricted to 
only an athletic group. However, since the prob- 
lem is basically the same for both athletes and non- 
athletes, it is possible that the solution for both 
groups might be the same. 


It seems that of all the values to be gained from 
athletics, the intrinsic ones associated with losing 
are the most overlooked and under-emphasized. A 
few talented persons, the winners, are glorified and 
publicized at the expense of the many, the losers. 
In most types of athletic endeavor, there must be 
a winner and at least one or more losers. Although 
this result is a certainty, very little thought or 
preparation is given to fruitful use of this element 
of loss. There are a number of things that might 
be gained from a planned use of loss. 
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Properly utilized, loss might be considered one 
of the essential ingredients in the training of youth 
to live in a modern, competitive society. 


Values That Might Be Gained Best From Losing 


SPORTSMANSHIP—To be a good winner is 
relatively easy. The true test of sportsmanship lies 
in losing properly, in being able to lose without 
an alibi, without criticizing officials or teammates, 
without becoming angry or developing bitterness 
and playing according to the rules without using 
questionable interpretations. The learning of this 
trait so commonly attributed to athletics probably 
is attained, if truly attained, in losing situations 
rather than in those associated with winning. 

EMOTIONAL CONTROL—The emotional state 
accompanying loss allows for measurement of 
charcter while under stress. It is easier to curb 
the exuberant joy of winning enough to be con- 
sidered a good winner than to stifle the tears and 
bitterness of a loss. Ability to control oneself in 
an emotional state of disappointment and despair 
is emotional control that must be learned and is 
most difficult to teach properly. It is easier to 
rationalize defeat than to face facts and reality. 
Losing situations provide opportunities for a coach 
to do his best job in the development of emotional 
control for both athletes and spectators. 

RECOGNITION AND CORRECTION OF 
MISTAKES—The mistakes made while winning a 
contest, regardless of their seriousness, are not 
remembered or considered in the same light as 
are the same mistakes made by a losing team. 
The frustration and bitterness of defeat serve to 
imprint a mistake indelibly upon one’s mind. (Any 
coach can tell you how well the fans can see and 
enumerate the mistakes his team made while los- 
ing! ) 

Utilization of the three values that might be 
gained best from losing, provides opportunities to 
learn behavior responses in situations comparable 
to those found later in life. Recognition and un- 
derstanding of common elements in learning situa- 
tions enhance the possibilities that these elements 
will be reapplied in similar circumstances. The dis- 
appointments accompanying defeat in athletic con- 
tests are much like those found so often later in 
life. It has been said many times that the athletic 
field is one of education’s best laboratories for 
training in human relationships. The transfer of 
acceptable learned behavior, from one situation to 
another, would be greatly aided if those persons 
administering athletic programs insisted that proper 
behavior responses be recognized and understood. 

Life is not a series of successes, but a mixture 
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of success and failure. If one can only experience 
in a losing performance the loss itself, bitterness, 
frustration, or irrational reasons for the loss, then 
the individual has not profited from the overall 
athletic experience. Unless one is confronted early 
in life with failure in proper amounts, at proper 
times, and at times when success is most expected 
and desired, the development of certain desirable 
personality traits will be hindered. If one is not 


Health Findings in 





able to utilize the elements, which by their very 
nature influence growth and reflection concerning 
losing; and furthermore, unless one is able to intel- 
lectualize the experience within a losing situation 
for the betterment of performance in future situa- 
tions, he has lost the essence of the total experi- 
ence. Losing should never be considered an end in 
itself, but a means to an end—to live in a mature 
manner. 


Kansas High Schools 


Benjamin Buette 


F SOMEONE WERE to ask “What is the ele- 
ment most valued in life?”, more than likely 
“good health” would be the reply. The educated 
person wants to enjoy living by possessing a good 
state of health. This is usually the only way that 
he can be of service to himself, his family, the 
community, and his country. 

One problem has been stated in the above para- 
_graph, that an educated person would value good 
health most. An individual who has been taught 
the proper attitudes, habits, and knowledges of 
healthful living will undoubtedly realize the im- 
portance of these values. But, unfortunately, the 
school-age children have been alarmingly neglected 
in the teachings involved in adequate health pro- 
grams. 

As the school enrollment is increasing and will 
continue to increase for many years to come, the 
problem is becoming more severe. Children’s needs 
of today are quite different from those of previous 
years. Here lies the problem of providing an up-to- 
date, all-around health education program for grow- 
ing boys and girls not only within the school but 
also in the community. 


Everyone has heard the old proverb, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure”. These 
words most assuredly relate to the subject of health. 
Quite frequently, people neglect health prevention 
or treatment and later find that it is too late! The 
Federal Security Agency has stated: “When schools 
do a good job with children, they lay the foundation 
for a lifetime of sound health habits which strength- 
en the whole community and nation. It costs less 
to prevent health problems than to cure them. 
Childhood is the time to correct and treat many of 
the handicaps that if untended may afflict and 
restrict adults throughout their lives”. 


Recently, the Education Policies Commission has 
stated: “An educated person knows the basic facts 
concerning health and disease . . . works to improve 
’ his own health and that of his dependents . . . and 
works to improve community health”. 

To become aware of the conditions surrounding 


health education programs in Kansas high schools, 
a survey was conducted of college students who 
were graduated from 100 different high schools. 
The results were as follows: 


Of the total students who participated in the survey, 57 
per cent thought of his school as having a satisfactory 
health program, while 15 per cent of the students felt that 
they had not gained any knowledge of health. Sixty-five 
per cent of the students stated that they were not required 
to have a medical examination upon entering the high 
school as freshmen or new students. However, 95 per 
cent of the high schools required the athletes to have a 
medical examination prior to participating in a sport. 
Also in relation to athletics, 35 per cent of the schools 
that were surveyed played their football games without 
the presence of a doctor. 

Seventy-four per cent of the students stated that most 
of their health education during high school was received 
in conjunction with physical education classes, while 63 
per cent had health education through biological subjects. 
It was discourgaing that only 32 per cent of the students 
had received health instruction by means of a special 
course in health education. 

In the subject matter area of health education in high 
schools, 24 per cent of the students had instruction in life 
saving, 34 per cent in juvenile delinquency, and 39 per 
cent in mental health. Sex education, first aid, artificial 
respiration, safety, and common diseases were all near the 
50 per cent category. 

The survey noted that there is much to be desired in 
all areas of health service and education in high schools 
of Kansas. The only near satisfactory aspects of the sur- 
vey were that 95 per cent of the students stated that a 
doctor was located at a reasonable distance from the 
school in the case of emergency, and 95 per cent stated 
that the school’s athletes were required to have a physical 
and medical examination before participation in a sport. 

Most of the inadequacies in relation to health were ap- 
parent in the smaller schools. However, while some of 
the larger high schools did have near adequate health 
programs, it was noted that many still lacked the neces- 
sary elements for a completely satisfactory program. 


It is not certain how well qualified the students 
participating in the survey were in knowledge and 
evaluative skill. However, it is apparent that much 
needs to be done in many schools if the curriculum 
in health education is to be made more functional. 

After being recognized, many health problems 
in schools can be conquered only if the people will 
take the time and trouble to do so. 
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Illinois Governor’s Conference on Youth Fitness 
R. H. Johnson 


[N JUNE 1956, national interest in Youth Fit- 
ness resulted in the President’s Conference on 
Fitness of American Youth held at the United 
States Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland. 
As a result of this Conference, discussion of the 
problem of Youth Fitness at the Western Con- 
ference meeting of physical education personnel 
in December 1956 brought a decision to take im- 
mediate action in Illinois. 

Dr. S. C. Staley and other members of the staff 
of the College of Physical Education at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois considered the possibility of a 
Governor’s Conference in Illinois. Leslie Park, 
President of the Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, and Vernon 
L. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
were consulted. A decision was reached in January 
to request Governor William G. Stratton to call 
a Governor’s Conference on Youth Fitness. Gov- 
ernor Stratton immediately agreed to do this, and 
further plans were made. 

It was agreed that the University of Illinois, the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the Illinois 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation would cooperate in this enterprise. A 
planning committee composed of Floyd Boys, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mauria Conlisk, Department of 
Public Instruction; C. O. Jackson, University of 
Illinois, Chairman; Ann Jewett, University of 
Illinois; R. H. Johnson, University of Illinois; 
Barbara Kerch, Illinois Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; J. W. Lewis, 
Department of Public Instruction; and L. D. Park, 
Illinois Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; was appointed. The dates of 
May 5, 6, and 7, 1957, were selected, and arrange- 
ments made to hold the Conference at Robert Al- 
lerton Park, Monticello, Illinois. 


Organization 

Key personnel of all agencies and organizations 
concerned with youth fitness in Illinois were select- 
ed and invitations sent out from the Governor’s 
Office early in March. The response was excellent. 
The total number invited was limited to approxi- 
mately one hundred, and individuals who were un- 
able to attend were asked to designate an alternate. 

Preliminary materials were assembled and sent 
to the participants in April. These included copies 
of President Eisenhower’s executive order of July 
1956 concerning Youth Fitness, reports of the 
Annapolis Conference, and a tentative program. 
Representatives of various organizations were asked 
to prepare materials for display, and to report on 
the work of their agencies in the area of Youth 
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Fitness. The Conference was planned as a work 
shop and key persons were invited to serve as 
group leaders. In preparing for the Conference, 
committees prepared questions for discussion; re- 
source material for possible recommendation; ex- 
cerpts from the work of the California Committee 
of Physical Fitness, and the Tri-State Physical 
Fitness Conference; quotations from published and 
written statements on the importance and/or bene- 
fits of physical education, exercise, and physical 
fitness; and other materials. 


The Program 

Speakers at the opening dinner meeting included 
Henning Larsen, Vice President and Provost, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Vernon L. Nickell Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, and the Honorable Wil- 
liam G. Stratton, Governor of the State of Illinois. 
Dr. Shane MacCarthy, Executive Secretary, Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness, spoke on “Na- 
tional Strength and Youth Fitness” at the first 
evening session. Following this session meetings 
of group leaders were held to prepare for the 
work of the Conference. At a general session on 
May 6, working plans were discussed and brief 
reports of current progress in youth fitness by 
organization delegates were heard. 

The Conference participants met in eight groups 
throughout the day, and group leaders gave prog- 
ress reports at the evening meeting. Each group 
leader then selected a special area for study, and 
the groups considered recommendations for action 
on these special topics on Tuesday morning. At 
the final general session, action was taken on cer- 
tain resolutions and the recommendations of each 
group. 

Additional speakers at the Conference included 
Gilbert Dodds, Track Coach at Wheaton College; 
Fred Biester, President, Illinois Secondary School 
Principal’s Association; Ray Duncan, President of 
the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation; S. C. Staley, Dean, 
College of Physical Education, University of IIli- 
nois; H. S. Dawson, President, Illinois School 
Board Association; and A. H Steinhaus, Dean, 
George Williams College. 


Resolutions—Recommendations 


The delegates unanimously approved resolutions 
supporting and endorsing President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower’s efforts in behalf of fitness of youth, 
and urged action on the part of the President’s 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American 
Youth, and the President’s Council on Youth Fit- 
ness. The group also expressed its appreciation 
to Dr. Shane MacCarthy for his contribution to 
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the conference, and to the Honorable William G. 
Stratton for his initiative in calling the Conference, 
and his expression of interest and support. 

Major recommendations which were adopted by 

the delegates included: 

1. That the Governor appoint a Youth Fitness 
Advisory Committee to study, interpret, and 
promote Youth Fitness on the state level. 

2. That a full-time executive director be ap- 
pointed to head the Youth Fitness Advisory 
Committee. 


3. That a “Youth Fitness Week” be planned. 


4. That area conferences sponsored by Illinois 
colleges and universities be called. 


5. That the Governor encourage city officials 
to appoint Youth Fitness Councils. 


6. That all possible efforts be made to pub- 
licize the need for youth fitness, and 


7. That all agencies, organizations and groups 
join in a program to increase and improve 
youth fitness activities. 


Concluding Statement 


The emphasis at this first Illinois Conference 
on Youth Fitness was largely on problems relating 
to physical fitness. However, representatives of 
all agencies and groups participated, and the con- 
cept of total fitness was basic to the discussions. 
Better understanding of the whole problem, and 
the emphasis on the contributions of all agencies 
to youth fitness are believed to be outcomes of 
the Conference. Preliminary plans were made for 
a conference in 1958. 

The Proceedings of the Conference were pre- 
pared by C. O. Jackson, L. D. Park, and Ruth 
Leedy, and published by the Office of Public In- 
struction in Springfield. Copies may be obtained 
from this source. 


( 
( 
IF I HAD A BOY 
If I had a boy, I would say to him “Son, ; 
Be fair and be square in the race you must run; e 
Be grave if you lose and be meek if you win, 0 
Be better and nobler than I’ve even been; P 
Be honest and fearless in all that you do : 
And honor the name I have given to you.” b: 
If I had a boy, I would want him to know 01 
We reap in this life just about as we sow, ay 
And we get what we earn, be it little or great, fo 
Regardless of luck and regardless of fate; a 
I would teach him and show him the best that I could su 
That it pays to be honest and upright and good. we 
co 
I would make him a pal and a partner of mine lat 
And show him the things in this world that are fine; 
I would show him the things that are wicked and bad, | 
For I figure this knowledge should come from his Dad; pre 
I would walk with him, talk with him, play with him too, the 
And to all of my promises strive to be true. the 
We would grow up together and I’d be a boy, = 
And share in his troubles and share in his joy; wh, 
We would work out problems together, and then legi 
We would lay out our plans when we both would be men; foll 
And, oh, what a wonderful joy it would be; A 
No pleasure in life could be greater to me. bas 
Vol 


—Anonymous 1931 











Collegium Facultum Anti-Physicaleducationus 
Sheldon S. Steinberg 


[T IS CONSIDERED de rigeur nowadays to 
discuss a bout with a virus disease as having 
had the “24 hour” variety or the “48 hour” variety 
or, more mysteriously and in more sombre tones, 
“virus X.” Something of the same sort seems to 
affect certain curriculum area members when the 
topic of the physical education requirement comes 
before the curriculum committee. This virus, how- 
ever, cannot be seen even with the aid of the 
electron microscope but it is there nevertheless. 
It may be technically designated as Collegium fac- 
ultum anti-physicaleducationus. 

The earliest references to the American strain 
of this organism dates back to Colonial times, al- 
though it existed in Europe for many centuries be- 
fore being transplanted across “the great Western 
Ocean.” Various outbreaks of a different disease 
affecting students are recorded at Harvard and 
Yale during the 17th century and some very de- 
tailed examples appear in The Black Book of Kings 
College, now Columbia University, in the early 
18th century. The Black Book was a record of 
student misdemeanors kept by the president. One 
entry in this book describes a particularly virulent 
outbreak of this virus in which three students, 
presumably in the delirium of illness, went fishing. 
Others, while the disease ran its course, were 
reprimanded for having gone over the fence to 
bathe during a hot July day. 

The organism causing these symptoms was vig- 
orously fought by the college authorities but to no 
avail. By 1800 new strains of the virus appeared 
and were known by various names such as soccer- 
footballitis, roundersclerosis, and rowingthritis. The 
organism was so virulent that college students, pre- 
sumably in the tertiary stages of the disease, even 
went so far as to organize rowing clubs, football 
contests, and baseball games on an interclass and 
later on an intercollegiate basis. 


Emergency 


By 1860, however, the epidemic had reached such 
proportions, in relation to footballitis particularly, 
that emergency epidemic procedures had to be 
invoked. The Harvard faculty decided to utilize 
the principle of organismic antagnoism and tried 
to control the spread of the other virus that seem- 
ingly infected the students by the application of 
what was hoped would be a deadly dose of Col- 
legium facultum anti-physicaleducationus. Success 
followed quickly. Footballitis was gone from the 


1 Thomas Milton Halsey. “The Black Book of Kings 
College,” reprinted in the Columbia University Quarterly, 
Ma ny ae 1, New York: Columbia University Press, 

,p. 4. 


campus, but the virus merely went into its spore 
stage and in 1869 came forth again to cause con- 
sternation among faculty members who witnessed 
the first intercollegiate football game between Rut- 
gers and Princeton that year. It seemed as if 
college students would be doomed to gyrate and 
gesticulate in a frenzied and seemingly enjoyable 
way. Could nothing be done? 


Help From Abroad 

Another attempt was made to inhibit the growth 
of this disease by importing two foreign cultures 
of Collegium facultum anti-physicaleducationus, 
one from Germany and one from Sweden. The 
Jahn strain from Germany quickly took hold in the 
northeast and seemingly halted the inroads of the 
older American strain. Students under the influence 
of the toxins of this germanic virus performed on 
gymnastic apparatus in a disciplined, sedate man- 
ner. “Excellent,” the faculty cried. “Discipline the 
body as we discipline the mind.” The Ling strain, 
from Sweden, was a little slower in getting started 
but it too caught on to some extent. Soon isolation 
buildings were constructed to hold the students 
while they were in the throes of activity caused 
by the German and Swedish virus. These isolation 
buildings were termed “gymmnasia.” Collegium fac- 
ultum anti-physicaleducationus exelsior! 

This seeming halt of the disease that afflicted 
students was an epidemiological example of the 
latent period of a virulent disease. But again the 
disease struck and, horror of horrors, it struck 
faculty members! From about 1860 to the first 
world war this virus clung tenaciously to the very 
people who were directing programs of physical 
education, the faculty members. To make matters 
worse there was an element of poetic justice in rela- 
tion to the faculty members who seemed to come 
under the influence of the virus that attacked stu- 
dents. Most of the men who directed physical 
education in colleges during this period were med- 
ical doctors. They seemed to have suffered the fate 
of many researchers who succumbed to the organ- 
ism they were studying. 


New Hope 

A turning point in understanding the course of 
the virus that was affecting students now came 
about. Research personnel such as Binet, Thorn- 
dike, Dewey, and the Gestalt School began to study 
the educational process and along with it the activi- 
ties of students. From their research came a star- 
tling conclusion. The virus that was attacking 
students in the form of footballitis, golferosis, and 
swimmingobia was not a disease of a negative 
nature. On the contrary, the organism causing the 
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gyrations and gesticulations on the fields, courts, 
and gymnasiums was actually symbiotic in its 
relationship to the individual host. In much the 
same manner as the intestinal flora contribute a 
specific vitamin to the human host so did this 
activity symptom of the organism contribute in 
increased physiological vigor and mental health to 
the host. 

What many faculty members overlooked was that 
supervised and properly conducted motor activity 
was meeting one of the natural demands of young, 
growing people. Physical educators were not forc- 
ing the curriculum upon the students. Students 
would naturally express themselves in activity and 
had done so despite the objection of many faculty 
members. Therefore, the optimum solution lay in 
providing properly conducted and supervised motor 
experiences for students to insure a maximum con- 
tribution to social, emotional, and physical growth 
and development. 

This concept was slow to spread but soon the 
overwhelming majority of colleges in the country 
allowed this benign organism to flourish. And the 
students reaped the benefits of the ensuing activity. 
They increased their physical fitness, participated 
in activities that they would use in postcollege life, 
and even enjoyed themselves. 


Situation Today 


But what of Collegium facultum anti-physical- 
educationus? What had happened to this previous- 
ly successful virus? With the spread of activity in 
the college curriculum there were sporadic successes 
in various institutions. Some institutions offered no 
physical education. Some required physical educa- 
tion but offered no academic credit towards ful- 


filling the requirements for graduation. And still 
others allowed students to foolishly elect it if they 
chose. 

Is this a sign that the organism has become 
attenuated? Has it lost its effect? On the con- 
trary, once again the Collegium facultum anti-phys- 
icaleducationus organism has sporulated. It is dor- 
mant in many institutions, awaiting the day when 
conditions are favorable for its continued growth 
into endemi proportions. And this organism can 
spread in many educational climates. 

It can grow in the environment where physical 
education programs are not meeting the needs of 
the students. It can grow in the environment where 
physical education faculty members are not edu- 
cated on a par with the rest of the faculty in 
other curriculum areas. It can grow in an environ- 
ment where credits earned in physical education 
are not counted as positive credits to be applied 
towards graduation. It can grow in an environment 
where athletics is the only physical education offer- 
ing in the college or completely dominates the 
objectives and offerings of the required-elective pro- 
gram for all students. It can grow in an environ- 
ment where constant evaluation of physical edu- 
cation offerings does not take place. 

It is precisely in these environmental surround- 
ings that the Collegium facultum anti-physicaledu- 
cationus organism will thrive. It is in this environ- 
ment that it has thrived and is thriving today. 
Unless proper measures are taken to insure a 
healthy, vigorous program which is solidly con- 
tributing to the overall objectives of general edu- 
cation a physical education department is suscep- 
tible. Have you seen symptoms of Collegium 
facultum anti-physicaleducationus on your campus? 


HOW ABOUT IT? 


Can you say tonight in parting with the day that’s slipping past, 


That you helped a single person of the many you have passed? 


Is a single life rejoicing over what you did or said, 


Does one whose hopes were fading, now with courage look ahead? 


Did you waste the day or lose it, was it well or poorly spent? 


Did you leave a trail of kindness, or a scar of discontent? 


As you close your eyes in slumber, do you think that God would say 


“You have made the world much better for the life you’ve lived today.” 


—Unknown 
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Some Comments on “Comments On An Article’! 
George W. Hawks 


Is NOT THE fact that parents are becoming 

disturbed over the publicity on the apparent 
muscular weaknesses of American children a good 
thing? If physical educators do not become dis- 
turbed it is time someone else did, because many 
other indications besides the Kraus-Hirschland re- 
search point to such weakness. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the President’s Conference 
on Fitness of American Youth certainly included 
some authoritative and responsible opinion on this 
subject which the profession should consider be- 
fore dismissing the Kraus-Hirschland research as 
inconclusive, unrepresentative, unfair, and unreli- 
able. 

A program which gives children in the elementary 
and secondary levels an “activity” period on one- 
third or less of their days in school for only twenty 
to forty-five minutes in length on those days, is 
better than nothing but with from thirty to seventy- 
five pupils per teacher in each class, it may be 
of questionable value. After trying to teach under 
such conditions for fifteen years, the writer 
is highly skeptical of the taxpayers getting their 
money’s worth in such a program. When schools 
want to develop winning interscholastic athletic 
teams they give no such scant attention to the 
development of ability and fitness for competition. 
They give seven to fifteen boys (girls are not in- 
cluded in interscholastic athletics in most states) 
to one coach with from two to four hours per day 
for at least five days per week for the one sport 
concerned. Parents of the children not in this 
interscholastic program should know where the 
time, facilities and personnel are being used. 

If we are doing an adequate job in the short 
time we are working with physical education 
classes, which are composed, in theory, of one 
hundred percent of the school population, then 
are we not wasting time and money with the boys 
in the interscholastic program which affects less 
than five percent of the school population in our 
medium sized and larger schools? 

We read in the “Comments” of the great amount 
of money spent for tickets to spectator sports. 
Two hundred million dollars was the amount men- 
tioned. That same amount is estimated as being 
spent for tranquilizer drugs in the United States 
in 1956. We read of even greater amounts being 
spent on cigarettes, cosmetics, liquor and other 
items of doubtful value as far as health is con- 
cerned. There must be a moral to this as well as 


1A. T. Slater-Hammet. Some Comments on an article 
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to the fact that four hundred million dollars are 
spent to hunt “wild game” in a year. 

A great deal of that four hundred million is 
spent about the same as my hunting money. It 
goes for hunting clothing worn only a few times 
per year, for fancy guns shot only a few times 
per year, licenses used two to ten days per year 
and other items such as transportation, fees, and 
fancy camping equipment which puts hunting in 
the luxury class as far as spending is concerned 
but in the very poor class as far as getting regular, 
skill-developing, and strength-producing exercise is 
concerned. 


As a boy on the farm I hunted regularly several 
times a week all year, with the useful side effect 
of helping the family larder, for the outlay of less 
than fifty cents per month for .22 shells which 
could be purchased for twelve to fifteen cents per 
box of fifty shells. No license, no special clothing, 
no transportation cost, no gun collection and no 
expensive dog were required, and the all-purpose 
farm dog and I got much more shooting and exer- 
cise and general benefits of the sport out of all 
comparable proportion to my present “wild game 
hunting” situation. 

If there is a moral, the expense or cost is not 
the measure of the value of hunting or of anything 
else especially in so intangible a thing as physical 
fitness. Assuming that so many million dollars 
spent on hunting, fishing, and bowling, for example, 
implies physical well-being is as completely mis- 
leading as any concrete and final conclusions from 
the Kraus-Hirschland research taken by itself. 

We may be healthier as a nation. We have less 
communicable disease but more cancer, heart con- 
ditions and neuroses than formerly. We do live 
longer because of the drop in communicable disease 
and the advance of medical science generally. We 
do break more athletic records than other coun- 
tries—at least in some sports—because sports 
writers and spectators want records broken and 
we oblige by spending time and money dispro- 
portionately on potential record breakers. But 
breaking records on the part of a fraction of one 
percent of the young people of the country doesn’t 
give physical fitness to the other ninety-nine plus 
percent who mathematically could not break rec- 
ords even if that were desirable and they wanted 
to be in good health just in order to “hold the 
record.” 


As to the paunchy individuals who are concerned 
about the physical degeneration of Americans, I 
am connected with a very unreliable test case troop 
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of Boy Scouts whose parents are engaged in some machines to such an extent now in almost all 
of the occupations named as being physically stren- fields that “muscle” as such is just not built from 
uous. None of these parents even pretend they today’s work. This is not bad but at least some 
are in good enough physical condition for such replacement for mimimum body conditioning and 
things as over-night hikes or second and first class physical fitness “work” must be supplied in some 
Scout requirements in hiking or swimming. What other way. Our problem in physical education is 
was once physically demanding labor is done with great and we should realize it. 


- Schools With Superior Programs 
Howard R. Nixon 
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Charlottesville Jackson-Burdy 

Norfolk meee D. A. Jacob 

Richmond ~-------- Armstrong 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Huntington Marshall 

Williamstown —_- _--. Williamstown 
WISCONSIN 

Wauwatosa Wauwatosa 





Whitefish Bay ----Whitefish Bay 

It is not to be concluded that the schools in 
this list are the only or the most superior schools 
in the nation, for sampling techniques were em- 
ployed and consequently better schools may not 
have been selected and appraised, or information 
on them may not have been completely available. 
However, these are schools with excellent existing 
programs from which valuable observations may 
be made. 





Correlation in the. Elementary School 
James Torpey 


REMARK OFTEN HEARD is, “How can 

I correlate my program with the rest of the 
school?” Each one of us has asked ourselves this 
question. Indeed, there is no simple answer. Many 
times the reason given is, “I don’t know how.” 
There are three areas where the physical education 
teacher may correlate and each should be thorough- 
ly understood. These areas are language arts, 


“arithmetic, and social studies. The first step is to 


understand the school curriculum. 

The next step is to know when to correlate. Our 
school has a plan whereby the classroom teacher 
gives the physical education department an outline 
of the term’s (3 months) work. This serves as a 
guide when the physical education program is being 
planned. This outline is supplemented by short 
notes between the teachers. An example note may 
say “Starting on New York State Indians next 
week”, or “Beginning simple fractions next week”. 
This method gives the teacher a chance to use 
available materials, search for related material and 
use information the children have learned in the 
classroom. 

The third step is to know how to correlate. The 
correlation of language with physical education may 
be incidental or it may be definitely planned. The 
problem is to examine the various aspects of the 
subject and determine how a planned correlation 
may be carried to a fruitful conclusion. Select 
games which give children an opportunity to speak 
in a circle of friends. Encourage clear speaking and 
good listening. Answering questions and giving 
directions may be used in many situations. Writing 
the rules of a game or the description of an activity 
may be used successfully. This correlation is espe- 
cially important in the early grades when the readi- 
ness program is under way. Discrimination may be 


practiced in many game situations, as may the con- 
cepts of right and wrong. 

The greatest contribution our program can make 
in the field of arithmetic is the opportunity for its 
popular use. How meaningful addition becomes 
when a child is adding his bowling score, or adding 
a shuffleboard score! The achievement testing pro- 
gram provides many opportunities to use arith- 
metic. Judging distances, heights, weights, etc., 
measuring diameters of circles, using fractions of a 
stop watch are a few examples of this. In square 
dancing we have a chance to use arithmetic: e.g., a 
set equals 2 people times 4 couples equals 8. A game 
such as “grab the bacon” is entirely new when the 
children have to “figure” to see if their number has 
been called. 

The various ways in which social studies may be 
correlated have received considerable attention. In- 
stances where different types of dances have been 
useful are numerous. Sports such as lacrosse, ten- 
nis, and soccer are also useful. One fourth grade, 
while studying about Indians, became interested in 
lacrosse and learned many aspects of the game. The 
class attended a varsity lacrosse game at a local 
college. Volley ball, soccer and tennis are also cor- 
related into the sixth grades study of Europe. 

Special events offer the physical education de- 
partment opportunities to correlate with the class- 
room subjects being taught. The Olympics, World 
Series, Davis Cup have been used successfully in 
our school. Written reports, statistics, averages, 
oral reports and displays are used. 

Correlation is a continuous part of a sound pro- 
gram and should be planned accordingly. The ef- 
fort involved may seem considerable but the result 
will provide for greater understanding and better 
teaching. 
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Hallowe’en Fun 
Harry Grabner 


gy CREATIVENESS OF boys and girls in 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, was displayed to good 
advantage as thousands of grade school youth 
(grades 1-6) took part in 18 Hallowee’n parties on 
October 31st, and thus arrayed in a variety of 
costumes were awarded prizes, treats, refreshments, 
saw movies, and played games. 

While these youngsters were engaged in their 
parties, the students from the nine junior high 
schools (grades 7-8) participated in two square 
dances in Park pavilions in the northern and 
southern parts of the city. 

The students from the five local high schools 
(grades 9-12) had their own social dances at three 
locations and thereby were able to be with friends 
of their own age and grade levels. 

In all, the 23 locations attracted approximately 
12,000 boys and girls, while approximately 2,000 
adults were on hand to take care of every need 
and want of the participants. 
~ This annual affair in Fort Wayne was co-spon- 
sored by the City Park Board, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, and the Jaycees. The sponsoring groups 
had the whole-hearted cooperation of many other 
organizations and agencies including the Police and 
Fire Departments, the American Red Cross, the 
City Utilities, the Board of Works, the American 
Federation of Musicians, and the School City. 

Initial plans for these parties started in August, 
when through the PTA, contact was made with the 
School City, for the use of school buildings where 
the parties were to be held, with subsequent meet- 
ings and announcements being made through all 
channels, including PTA, newspapers, radio, and 
television. The Jaycees have assumed the respon- 
sibility of making solicitations for the necessary 
funds, while the Park Department acted as coordi- 
nator for the entire affair. 

Each grade school party and high school dance 
was under the direction of its local PTA group 
while the square dances were supervised by those 
schools in close proximity to the two locations. 


Grade School 

The grade school parties started with a parade 
around the neighborhood at 6:45 P.M. and from 
announcements which had been made and pub- 
lished, the children knew the parade route and 
waited at a corner near their home, and in this 
manner joined the parade which then took them to 
the school. To insure maximum safety for these 
children who were in costume, supervision included 
‘a parade marshal, a piece of fire or police depart- 
ment equipment at the head of the line, attendants 
with flares at the beginning, sides and end of the 


parade. Parents had been asked to turn on their 
porch lights along the parade routes. 

While the parades were in progress, the costume 
judges were checking for potential prize winners, 
who were bedecked in any of 12 different cate- 
gories (including two couple designations). Final 
selections in each category were then made at the 
school. The names of the winners at each school 
were picked up by one of the city firemen and 
taken to one of the local newspapers for publication 
the following morning. A new innovation this year 
was that the winners appeared on a local TV sta- 
tion (WKJG) the following afternoon. 

Since each grade school set up its own program, 

ea variety of activities were found throughout the 
18 locations; which might include movies, magi- 
cians, talent shows, games and contests, or any other 
type of program the local committee wished to do. 
As the children left the party about 8:45 P.M., 
they received treats which had been obtained by the 
Central Hallowe’en Committee, and included 
apples and candy. It might be pointed out that the 
prizes and treats of intrinsic value at all locations 
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were exactly the same, thus encouraging the chil- 
dren to attend the parties nearest their homes. 

On the day of the party, all grade school children 
(public and parochial) received a registration slip 
which they were asked to take home, fill out, and 
drop into a box when they arrived at the party. 
At 8:30 p.m., these boxes were taken to one of the 
local radio stations (WGL) by a committee mem- 
ber. From 9:00-10:00 P.M. the Central Hollowee’n 
Committee was on the air, having made phone calls 
to two children from each party, as the names were 
pulled from the boxes. If the child was at home 
and could answer the phone, the same committee 
member immediately delivered to the home of the 
child two tickets to a Zollner Piston (local pro- 
fessional) basketball team game, tickets which had 
been donated by the “Pistons”. 


Junior-Senior High 

The junior high school square dances were held 
at two locations, with four of the schools participat- 
ing in the northern part of the city and the other 
five in the southern part. At the dances, a local 
caller taught the dances and mixers, to the music of 
a live band. Free soft drinks and potato chips were 
given to the participants. In order for the young 
folks to get to the dances, an itinerary had been 
worked out with the local Transit Company and 
published, and busses arrived at their school, took 
them to the dances, and returned them to their 
school about 9:45 P.M. The children paid the 
regular fare. 

High school social dances were held in the north, 
central, and southern parts of the city, in order to 
minimize travel distance for the students. Live 
music was provided at these affairs and here, as at 
the junior dances, free soft drinks and potato chips 
were provided. At both the junior and high school 
dances, girls were not permitted to dance in slacks, 
and all school rules and policies were followed. 
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Free dance music was provided through the 
Music Performance Trust Fund of the American 
Federation of Musicians. 


This is the plan followed in Fort Wayne at Hal- 
lowee’n, to provide wholesome entertainment for 
all boys and girls, to keep them in their own com- 
munities as far as possible, and to separate them 
according to their grade and age levels. It works. 


WHEN THE PRESSURE’S ON 


How do you act 

When the pressure’s on, 
When the chance 

For victory’s almost gone 
When Fortune’s star 

Has refused to shine, 
When the ball 

Is on your five-yard line? 


How do you act 

When the going’s rough 
Does your spirit lag 

When breaks are tough? 
Or is there in you 

A flame that glows 
Brighter as fiercer 

The battle grows? 


How hard, how long 
Will you fight the foe? 


That’s what the world 
Would like to know! 


Cowards can fight 
When they’re out ahead; 


The uphill grind 
Shows a thoroughbred! 


You wish for a success?p— 
Then tell me, Son, 


How do you act 
When the pressure’s on? 


—J. Fred Lawton 
Michigan HSAA Bulletin 
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Can Touch-Football Be Justified as a Game 
for Women? 
L. L. Ainsworth 


UESTIONS CONCERNING ATHLETICS 

for women elicit a great variety of responses— 
particularly when the activities involved are team 
sports, or sports which are popularly considered to 
be for men and boys only. Participation by women 
and girls in these athletics induces reactions ranging 
from outrage to mirth, for relatively few people 
have such factual information as would make it 
possible for them to react in an unemotional man- 
ner. As a consequence of this lack of information 
—and because many people still hold what may be 
termed “old-fashioned” ideas with respect to 
women’s athletics in spite of the information which 
they possess—reactions to women’s athletics are 
frequently characterized by such words as “im- 
proper,” “inappropriate,” “unladylike,” and “ridic- 
ulous.” Each time that women have tried to enter 
some new sports activity they have met determined 
resistance. Now, even before the din caused by 
the entry of women into basketball competition has 
died away, a cry is being raised against the entry 
of women into football competition. 

Unquestionably, women should not be permitted 
to play touch-football according to the rules for 
men. This is obvious, just as it is obvious that most 
women should not be permitted to play basketball, 
according to the rules for men, or tackle football. 
Considerations of what is “proper” or “ladylike” 
aside, the physical danger outweighs by far any 
benefits which women might gain by participating 
in such activities. 

It is true, however, that women are showing an 
increasing interest in touch-football as a game 
which they can play. At the University of Texas, 
where it was taught in regular physical training 
classes for freshmen women from 1948 until 1951, 
touch-football has been made a part of the intra- 
mural program for women. The number of partici- 
pants in this sport has increased to such an extent 
that it now leads all others in number of girls taking 
part. At the University of Texas it became obvious 
that women will play the game, whether or not pro- 
vision was made for it by the school. This pre- 
sented the staff with a serious problem, and the 
problem was solved in the only sensible manner— 
touch-football was made a part of the intramural 
program. 

The question which faced the staff was this: 

Shall we adapt the rules of touch-football to the 


Much of the information for this article was made 
available by Mamie Lou Pipkin, Assistant Director of 
Intramurals for Girls at The University of Texas. 
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needs of the girls, and let them play under super- 
vision, with qualified instructors and officials, or 
shall we ignore the interest which has been shown 
in this sport, thereby permitting them to continue 
in the activity, but without the benefits of qualified 
supervision and adapted rules? Information con- 
cerning football for women at other institutions is 
incomplete, but if the trend indicated by the 
following table may be assumed to be general, it 
is possible that many other schools may be forced 
to consider the same problem in the not distant 
future. 

Summary of Intramural Touch-Football Participa- 

tion (Women) at the University of Texas 


Year Number of Participants 
1948 397 

1949 560 

1950 587 

1951 566* 

1952 619 

1953 657 


* First year not taught in regular Physical Training 
classes for freshmen. 


In April, 1953, a special committee of the South- 
ern Association of Physical Education for College 
Women conducted a survey of touch-football for 
girls in southern states—another indication, per- 
haps, that interest in the sport is growing. The 
purpose of the survey, in part, was to gather infor- 
mation concerning such things as (1) Student in- 
terest; (2) The extent to which the game is played; 
(3) The sources of encouragement; (4) Injuries; 
(5) The sanction of college officials; (6) Provisions 
for coaching and officiating; (7) Opinions relating 
to the amount of skill desired for players; (8) 
Recommended amounts of practice; (9) Publicity, 
coaching, officiating, and sanction, as these apply to 
extramural or special games; and (10) Opinions 
concerning the values to be derived from the game. 

According to the information which the commit- 
tee gathered (138 returns from approximately 230 
questionnaires sent out), 105 colleges, from 12 
states, indicated no interest in the game on their 
campuses. Four of the returns from Arkansas and 
four from Texas indicated increasing interest, as 
did five other returns from four states. In addition, 
110 of the returns, from twelve states, indicated 
that the sport was non-existent on their campuses 
for the three-year period which the survey covered; 
nine of the returns indicated that it is a regular 
part of the intramural program; five indicated that 
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it is a regular part of the curriculum for Physical 
Education majors; and twelve reported special 
games for money-making purposes. Arkansas and 
Texas were the states indicating widest use of the 
game. 

Regarding sources of encourageemnt, fifteen re- 
turns indicated sororities, ten indicated intramural 
departments, and nine indicated women’s physical 
education staffs. Of the 138 returns, ninety indi- 
cated no knowledge or understanding of the game, 
and forty-eight indicated some knowledge or under- 
standing. Of the forty-eight indicating knowledge, 
thirty-five indicated being familiar with rules writ- 
ten especially for girls. Seven colleges reported 
using men’s touch-football rules, and twenty-two 
colleges reported that they used modified rules. 

Only thirty-seven injuries were reported in the 
returns. Possibilities for injuries were believed to 
be greatest in knee, ankle, finger, shoulder, and 
breast areas. 

The following table is a summary of the sanction 
of school officials for the schools reporting the 
game in use. 


Office Yes No 
Physical Education for women... 17 10 
WME OF WOMEN. 6. ssc ccc cues 17 7 
Medical authorities (school)..... 11 7 
Physical Education for men..... 10 8 
President of college ............ 12 6 


Ten schools reported officiating by men football 
players or coaches, seven reported officiating by 
Physical Education majors, and seven reported 
officiating by the staff. It was found that men foot- 
ball players do the coaching in most cases. In five 
schools coaching is done by intramural managers. 

With respect to extramural, or special, games, 
most of the returns indicated that average skill was 
sufficient. Three weeks of daily practice was recom- 
mended most often, with six weeks of daily prac- 
tice coming next. Regarding publicity, opinion was 
overwhelmingly in favor of the use of the school 
paper only. Women teachers were by far the most 
popular choice for the job of coaching. In all cases 
where a fee was charged for special games the pro- 
ceeds were used for charity, athletic association 
projects, or athletic awards. Only twenty-one of 
the returns indicated that a “Powder Bowl” game 
would be sanctioned between teams on the campus, 
whereas sixty-one indicated that such a game would 
not be sanctioned. The vote was seventy-one to 
eight against sanctioning such a game between 
teams from different colleges. 
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Some of the values which the returns indicated 
might be derived from touch-football for women 
are: (1) Better spectators understanding; (2) All 
of the values which any other team sport offers; 
(3) Running the ball; (4) Its value for majors who 
will teach elementary school boys; and (5) The 
game is inexpensive. 

It seems that the only valid objection to partici- 
pation by women in touch-football games is the 
objection which is based on the fact of possible 
physical injuries. If the game is played by women 
using rules designed for men it is probable that in- 
juries will be numerous. If, on the other hand, the 
rules are adapted to the needs of women, injuries 
can be largely eliminated. Such an adaptation has 
been made at the University of Texas. Blocking, 
the quarterback sneak, two-handed touching, etc., 
are eliminated, and the amount of bodily contact 
is reduced to the minimum. No records comparing 
injuries in touch-football for women with those in 
other sports are available, but it might reasonably 
be expected, as a result of the use of adapted rules, 
that injuries in touch-football would not exceed 
those for other sports—basketball, for example. In 
fact, it might not be unreasonable to expect that in- 
juries in touch-football would be less numerous than 
in some other accepted sports, when the amount 
of time which is available for resting, under the 
adapted rules, is considered; i. e., time-outs, time 
between plays, time between halves and quarters, 
and unlimited substitutions. In addition, the pro- 
vision for any number of passes from any point on 
the playing field is a factor making for greater 
safety. 

It is possible that touch-football for women 
could be made generally acceptable by the simple 
expedient of changing the name of the game, as 
played under adapted rules, to something—“pass- 
ball,” for example—not so suggestive of the game 
as played by men. This might, however, lead to 
deterioration of interest. It is plain that many girls 
and women want to play “football,” and, passing 
fancy though it may be, there is no reason to deny 
the wish. The benefits to be gained from touch- 
football are at least as numerous as those to be 
gained from any other team sport, provided that 
two fundamental requirements: are met: (1) The 
rules must be designed especially for women; (2) 
There must be strict adherence to the general prin- 
ciples set down by The National Section on Girls’ 
and Women’s Sports of The American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 


SOME CHUCKLES 


A boy becomes a man when he stops asking his father for money and requests a loan. 
Girl describing blind date: “He has a chip on his shoulder—his head.” 
Speaking of a disagreeable woman, “I don’t know what’s eating her, but I’m sure it will suffer from in- 


digestion.” 


Wife about husband: “If I ask him any questions at breakfast, I have to take a lot for grunted.” 
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Note: The purpose of this column is to present a summary of various procedures which 
are being utilizied in contemporary physical education through a description of their advantages, 
disadvantages and special characteristics. The hope is that such treatment will increase the 
reservoir of concepts, devices, techniques, and procedures from which a better selection of 
methods might be made for the more effective conduct of the program in physical education, 
in health education and safety, and in recreation. 

Our readers are urged to send in suggestions, ideas, and specific contributions to Dr. Nelson 
G. Lehsten, University School, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Attendance and Recording and Reporting? Procedures! 


UMBERS PAINTED on the floor or wall, 
students stand on or in front of their assigned 
number. In this procedure students are assigned 
a permanent number and they stand on it (if on 
floor) or in front of it (if on wall). The instructor 
or student leader notes uncovered numbers and 
records such absences in the class book or other 
record form. This method is quick, accurate, and 
very satisfactory for medium or large size classes. 
Orally from the class book. This procedure is 
usually executed by the teacher or student teacher 
at the beginning of the class period, and is not 
recommended for use in large classes since it takes 
quite a bit of time to call each student by name 
and obtain his reply. 

By squads. This method is suggested as an eco- 
nomical one for large classes since the squad leaders 
can check their respective groups and report ab- 
sences to the instructor. This plan also places 
responsibility in the hands of student leaders. 

Students line up alphabetically, checked visually 
against class book by the teacher at the beginning 
of class. This procedure is quite similar to the 
plan of an oral roll call from the class book except 
that it employs a visual check and no need for the 
student to respond. Particularly in a large class 
this procedure could help to conserve the teacher’s 
voice—a point that cannot be taken lightly. 

Tag board or card index. Numerous clerical 
schemes have been devised to check attendance 
which employ the tag board or card index pro- 
cedure. Each student has one numbered tag and 
a designated hook, usually numbered, on each of 
two boards. Upon arrival he removes his tag from 
the “out” board and places it on the proper hook 
on the “in” board. The opposite procedure is 
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employed when leaving. The Card Index system 
uses two file boxes with a card for each student 
that is placed in the “in” or “out” box, depending 
whether or not the student is in class. The use 
of a posted class list on which the student initials 
his arrival “in” and “out” opposite his name or 
assigned class number can also serve as a time sav- 
ing procedure which tends to make the attendance 
procedure a responsibility of the individual student. 

Verbal check by pupil numbers. In some physical 
education classes pupils are assigned a number at 
the beginning of the year. Each time the pupil 
reports for class he gives his assigned number var- 
bally to the student leader or teacher who checks 
his arrival in the class book. A slight modification 
of this method involves use where no numbers exist 
on the wall or floor, or for use out of doors. The 
class is lined up consecutively by assigned num- 
bers and count off. Numbers not called out are 
recorded as absent. In some situations students 
might call numbers in addition to their own to 
“cover” for a friend. This situation can be met 
by having each student take one step forward as 
he calls out his number. 

Roll call in locker room at the beginning or end 
of the class period. Numerous variations of this 
plan exist. The attendance check may be done by 
the teacher, student teacher or locker room attend- 
ant. It may be done in the locker room by check- 


1 Lehsten, Nelson: “An Organization and Appraisal of 
Methods Utilized in the Conduct of Physical Education 
Activities for Boys in the Secondary School,” doctoral 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1953, p. 162-164. 

2 Lehsten, Nelson: “An Organization and Appraisal of 
Methods Utilized in the Conduct of Physical Education 
Activities for Boys in the Secondary School,” doctoral 
dissertation, Indiana University, 1953, p. 177-180. 
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ing lockers in use, in the shower by checking indi- 
viduals, or it may be done at a particular point 
such as a towel cage where students pass in the 
course of the shower and dressing procedure. This 
type of attendance procedure eliminates any loss 
of activity time on the gymnasium floor or play 
field, but it is restricted in use to small or medium 
sized classes. 


Three criteria for the selection of a procedure 
for taking roll in a physical education class are in 
terms of economy of time involved, the ease with 
which the necessary information can be recorded, 
and the ultimate accuracy of the record for any 
subsequent report. 


The area dealing with methods of reporting and 
recording information includes many types of 
forms and a wide variety of practices which are 
developed for effective preservation of data con- 
cerning the physical education class and can be 
grouped in three subdivisions: individual student 
records, teacher records, and departmental or cen- 
tral office records. 


Individual student records. It is imperative that 
accurate and complete records be maintained for 
each student and should include health status, 
results of medical examinations including posture, 
reports of an injury, attendance, grades, written 
test results, classification grouping, achievement 
scores, age, height, and weight records, and anec- 
dotal behavior records. The advantages of good 
individual records lie in the fact that the teacher 
can deal with each student as an individual in a 
positive way based upon the interpretation of the 
records. Accurate records help motivate student 
participation and achievement; they simplify evalu- 
ation of student progress and serve as objective 
evidence for guidance of students. On the other 
hand, the task of keeping records up-to-date is a 
time consuming responsibility for the teacher. 
Many teachers cannot keep abreast of their teach- 
ing assignments and maintain the records of the 
students at the level of effectiveness that they 
desire, and unfortunately many teachers have not 
been convinced of the need and values of student 
records in teaching physical education. 

Teachers’ records. It is desirable for the teacher 
of physical education to keep certain types of 
information in a businesslike way so that he may 
have at his disposal specific records dealing with 
his classes and his responsibilities to the school 
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administration. Items which involve record keeping 
are absence and tardiness on the class roll sheet 
or record book, athletic contests and team game 
results, lock and locker assignments, lock combina- 
tions, receipts for locker and/or towel fees, squad 
cards including the raw data of the group, student 
leadership records, accident reports, inventories of 
equipment and supplies, work orders and requisi- 
tions, calendar of events, and appointments and 
professional activities. 

Departmental or central office records. The value 
of any record keeping procedure is dependent upon 
the accuracy and continuity of the available infor- 
mation. In most schools efforts are directed at 
the development of a cumulative record of each 
student encompassing all facets of his school ex- 
perience. This type of record is usually maintained 
by the central office of the school and includes 
reports of the student’s health, personal and family 
history, school progress, standardized test results, 
anecdotal summaries of behavior characteristics, 
special abilities, hobbies and interests, extracur- 
ricular activities, awards and recognition received. 

In many large schools, the department of physi- ~ 
cal education has developed records within their 
own department that usually grow out of the 
teacher’s records of a student plus his individual 
record card into a cumulative file in physical edu- 
cation which embodies items pertaining specifically 
to physical education as compared to the record 
as described above which is kept in the main office. 
In the development of a departmental record, it 
would be well to consider the scope of the informa- 
tion desired, how it should be recorded, what pro- 
vision is made for clerical responsibility in main- 
taining such files, to what extent the data can 
be utilized, and whether or not it increases the 
organizational efficiency of the department in ren- 
dering a more effective service to both the student 
and teacher. In addition, departments frequently 
keep records. Equipment inventories may also be 
developed on this level, along with budgetary rec- 
ords. In general, in the larger schools, departmental 
records evolve on items which in smaller schools 
are the responsibility of the individual teacher. 
Since the existence of several persons in the same 
department creates a need to minimize overlap of 
responsibility and duplication of effort, definite 
working policies and procedures can be established 
which include what records are to be kept, who 
will keep them, and where they will be filed. 


SOME THOUGHTS 


' A live-wire college coach usually has several good high school coaching con- 


nections. 


Do right today what you did wrong yesterday. 
If you sit up long enough wondering where the setting sun goes, it will finally 


dawn on you. 


OctToBER, 1957 
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Physical Education Around the World* 
The Far East 


Dorothy S. 


HE ANTICIPATION of a round-the-world 
sabbatical trip was a great pleasure in itself, 
but the actual experience has gone far beyond all 
expectations. For the most part, this is due to 
the great kindness and generosity of many persons 
in the various countries visited, and that rare op- 
* portunity of seeing each place with the persons who 
belong to that country. There were to be two 
World Congresses, one in Melbourne in November 
1956, preceding the Olympic Games, and one in 
London, in July 1957. To these two meetings, I 
hitched my star, as my guide through eleven months 
of travel. 

In these months, I was to visit first our west coast 
and Hawaii. Then, after leaving American territory, 
to go on to HongKong, the Philippines, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Burma, and India; then Ceylon, Singa- 
pore, Djakarta and Australia. After the Congress 
and games there, I was to go on to New Zealand, 
then over to South Africa (via Australia), and 
then north via Rhodesia, Dar-el-Salaam, Zanzibar 
into Kenya and Uganda, and north to Europe. 

Here plans changed and I could not explore the 
Middle East because of the Suez situation, and 
after an unforgetable ten days in Greece and a 
visit to Istanbul, I flew on into Paris, to pick up a 
car and drive South to Rome. Six weeks later, I 
was to drive north via Germany into Paris. After 
this, I was to go on to England for the Third 
International Congress of the International Asso- 
ciation of Physical Education and Sports for Girls 
and Women (I.A.P.E.S.G.W.) and home again to 
the U.S.A. 

In all of the countries I was to visit, save a few 
in Central Africa, I had friends or former students 
who were to make my visits memorable through the 
arrangements they made for me. Many of these 


* This is the first of a series of articles written by 
Miss Ainsworth and to be published in consecutive issues. 


Ainsworth 


friends I had met at Congresses in the years since 
the last World War, and some before that. Others 
had visited in this country, and had been at Smith 
College, among other places; some had studied 
there or elsewhere in America. All knew of my 
sincere interest in the physical education of their 
country and had made plans to show me what was 
the indiginous work of their land, as well as many 
other things, i.e. places and other kinds of physical 
education, reflecting travel and study in America 
or Europe. 

The first country to be visited was Japan, and 
my friend Mr. Koba (who had been in the U.S.A. 
with four others) was there at the airport to greet 
me. Because of the great distance, he had to arise 
very early indeed to be there when I arrived. There 
was a car for me and I was soon at the great Lloyd 
Wright Hotel, The Imperial, where I was met by 
Miss Tokura, my Japanese representative for the 
I.A.P.E.S.G.W., and Mr. Imamura, Dean of the 
College of Physical Education at the University of 
Tokyo. I was very happy to see them. 


I found they had made many good plans for me, 
which included not only a visit to the city, but also 
visits to a number of schools. I saw classes from 
those for charming little children (doing singing 
games and rhythms) on up to those for the teacher- 
training course, as well as the girls from Miss 
Tokura’s College, where we (Miss Tokura and I) 
joined them in a (very simple and undemanding) 
folk dance. 

In one school, I was initiated into the tea cere- 
mony by a friend of Miss Tokura’s and saw the 
tea whisked into a green froth which looked slightly 
poisonous, but proved to be delicious. At each 
school, we met the Director first and had tea, and 
then proceeded to see some very interesting classes. 
Several times I spoke to the young people and 
teachers—through interpreters, of course. 


Miss Ainsworth is director of the program at Smith College 
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I also saw and spoke to the students of the 
Nipon Physical Education University at the invita- 
tion of their president, Mr. Kurimoto, who had 
visited in the U. S. A. A large and impressive group 
of young men and women did some good work in 
folk dance and exercises. Later, we saw them on 
apparatus. He had several men and one girl who 
were going to the Olympic Games. The girls were 
working on a high balance beam, about four or 
five feet off the floor, and doing some very interest- 
ing and difficult leg swinging, leaps, and balance 
work. 

One evening, we had a wonderful “Genghis Khan” 
supper in a beautiful tea garden, complete with 
Pagoda. There were the friends mentioned above, 
some other leaders of physical education, and some 
of the students and teachers from Miss Tokura’s 
school. We all sat around open grills and were 
served fish and meat, cooked directly before us 
and served with chop sticks by pretty Japanese 
girls in kimonas, who would dip the hot fish in 
soy sauce before putting it on our plates. We were 
all enveloped in large white aprons for obvious 
reasons. That meal, plus a Tenepura lunch as 
guest of Mr. Kurimoto, gave me an idea of how 
very good Japanese food can be. He even produced 
a book of photographs of my visit! 

Another night, Miss Tokura took me to the 
Kabuki Theater. Mr. Koba, who served as my 
interpreter, was also there, along with another 
friend. The performance was beautiful and most 
interesting; the costuming and settings magnificent. 
Thanks to my kind friends my days in Tokyo were 
filled with interesting and delightful events. 

In Kyoto I was welcomed by Mr. Nakagaito, 
Chief of the Health and Physical Education Sec- 
tion of that city, who had also visited in the U.S.A., 
and Mrs. Hashimoto. I had the great pleasure of 
seeing a gifted young Miss Tamak Nishikamer and 
her pupils doing some classical Japanese dances 
which were beautiful. Later I had a chance to talk 
with her. That evening, we had dinner with a 
group of young teachers, the Women’s Athletic 
Council of Kyoto. 

Miss Juiyanna was an able leader of the group 
and we had a good discussion of the problems and 
possibilities of sports for women. As we were eat- 
ing, the young dancer appeared and did a most 
gracious thing, she presented me with the fan and 
scarf she had used in her dance, called “Wisteria”. 

On my return to the hotel, I found Mrs. Kawai 
had come all the way from Osaka College for a 
little visit with me that night, as I was to return 
to Tokyo the next day. She had attended the 
Connecticut Valley Congress where many will re- 
member her as the center point for all the photog- 
raphers. 


The crowning experience in Japan was that of 
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being received by Princess Chichibu, the widow of 
the brother of the Emperor. She had followed the 
example of her husband, who, before his death, 
had interested himself in the sports of the nation. 
She illustrates the interest of Japanese women in 
sports, and their increasing participation in many 
activities outside the home. 

In Hong Kong, I saw little physical education ex- 
cept for some classes at the True Light Middle 
School, where Dr. Lui had alerted her friends to 
receive me most pleasantly. The first evening I was 
invited to a picnic on board a friend’s motor launch 
which took us to the outer harbor and, after sup- 
per as we moved slowly back, we saw the moon rise 
over the harbor and the lights come out on the 
high hills of Hong Kong. Strangly enough, though 
there were Chinese, French, English, and but one 
American aboard, the evening ended with American 
college songs, for several had attended American 
universities. Then we landed at Kowloon, and 
rickshawed back to the Peninsula. 


When I arrived by plane at the Philippines, I 
was surprised when an officer came on board and 
called my name. But it was just a way of getting 
me off early, arranged by Carmen Adevoso, a for- 
mer student of ours, whose husband is the Minister 
of Labor. Other friends welcoming me were Mrs. 
Aquina and Mr. Balthazar, who escorted me to the 
hotel where we visited and made plans. Later, I saw 
demonstrations and classes, including one taught 
by a very able and charming young woman who 
combined beautifully the use of English with ele- 
ments of instruction in natural science, art, and 
movement. It was so good I retained a copy of the 
whole plan and program of the lesson. 

The next day I had a most thrilling experience 
when I was the guest of honor at a Folk Festival, 
given by the teachers and some students. I even 
wore a “Terno” one of the beautiful Philippine 
costumes. I was seated at one end of the gym- 
nasium, and later Mrs. Aquino, who is an expert 
in Folk Dance, came to sit beside me, while Car- 
men, in a lovely costume of bygone days, was mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 


The program began with a dance of welcome, 
and included a great variety of dances of different 
qualities, rhythm and significance. At the end of 
each dance, a gift was presented to the guest by 
the dancers, something representing the dance; i.e., 
a hat for the hat dance, etc. 


One day I spoke to the students and teachers at 
the University of St. Thomas, a place where many 
Americans were held prisoner during the war. One 
night, the minister and Mrs. Adevoso (Carmen) 
entertained at a beautiful dinner, high up in the Ai 
lai Club. 

Then I flew to Thailand where I was again met 
and made welcome by friends. I also met with 
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the National Council of Women there, and later 
saw a wonderful performance of Classical Thai 
Dancing by the young girls of the public schools. 
I also visited the National School of Physical Edu- 
cation at the Stadium, where Miss B. Sakdapolirak, 
a former student of ours, is now teaching Health 
and Hygiene. This experience was arranged for 
me by the sister of one of our Smith College stu- 
dents, and two gentlemen—Dr. Bunson Martin, 
principal of the Physical Training College, and 
Mr. Kong Visutharon, Chief of Promotion of Phys- 
ical Education in the Ministry of Education. 

I saw a demonstration of some of the indiginous 
work in saber dancing, folk dancing, and Thai box- 
ing, which is really quite extraordinary. This activ- 
ity begins with a ceremony of kneeling and bowing 
to the floor, and prayer, a few feints, and then the 
contestants proceed to the real business of boxing 
in which they use their feet, elbows, as well as their 
hands. 

They took me to a Chinese dinner one day, an- 
other day to a luncheon of Thai food, which I en- 
joyed very much. Mrs. Nuethip Smerasuta, secre- 
- tary of the National Council of Women, and her 
husband, Dr. Annuey Smerasuta, entertained me in 
their home. From there I flew to see the famous 
temples at Ankor, where our I.C.A. can still use 
a reservoir, built over 400 years ago, as basic in 
an irrigation system. 

In Burma I saw no physical education, and so 
on to India. Here another student of ours, Miss 
Krishna Sapra, came to meet me in New Delhi and 
showed me many things of great interest. One of 
the most outstanding was the festival of the “Ram- 
lila” where a great drama is played, and eventually 
two enormous figures filled with fireworks were 
burned with many an explosion. Not long after- 
wards, Nehru himself passed in his car not far 
from where we were standing. The roar of the 
crowd gave every indication of his popularity. 

Another morning, we left the hotel at 5:30 A.M. 
and at 6:00 were at an open field to see a class in 
yogi. It was a large class, and perhaps for the 
first time, there were some women in the same class 
with men because the leader wanted me to see that 
both men and women take part in the exercises. 
The girls, however, were more fully clothed, and in 


the back rows. The exercises were no light matter, 
and are combined with talks which follow a definite 
pattern of instruction in physical, mental, and 
spiritual education. It was extremely interesting, 
and we returned later to lunch with the master, and 
to discuss the purpose and method of yogi. 

On my way south from New Delhi, I saw a most 
excellent demonstration by the Physical Education 
Institute outside Bombay in Kandwale. This was 
presented by Mr. Kothiwali and included folk dance 
by girls, gymnastics by young men, and was ex- 
tremely good. Then a group of boys trained by the 
young men of the schools gave a wonderful display 
of the use of an Indian piece of hand apparatus, a 
wood bar two to two and a half feet long with a 
leather thong on which had several metal discs 
attached to each end of the bar like a bowstring. 
As the boys moved and bend, and twist and step 
in various directions, they snap the thong so that 
the metal discs clang together and thus set a rhythm 
for the pattern of their movement. There was infi- 
nite variety in their patterns and rhythm. It was 
a most interesting and instructive afternoon. 

In Bombay I saw some recreation when I visited 
the Workon playground, a project sponsored by the 
Council of Women of that city. From here, I flew 
to Ceylon, Singapore, and Djakarta but saw very 
little physical education because of riots in the 
latter two cities. The Suez situation prevented a 
visit to Bali, and I had to return to Singapore to 
arrange for my passage to Australia because all 
people from Europe had to arrange to fly instead 
of traveling by sea. 

It was most significant to me, that, given mutual 
interests in a special field, we could find a common 
ground of understanding in each country. The trip 
itself was highly instructive and the contacts with 
so many wonderful people were most valuable. The 
same purposes and objectives were to be found in 
many lands. Acceptance of the fact that each na- 
tion must find and select its own kind or method of 
physical education, to achieve our very similar ob- 
jectives, makes possible a useful and friendly 
exchange of ideas. It was this exchange of ideas, 
as well as the opportunity to observe different types 
of physical education, which made my visit to the 
Far East of particular value and interest. 


THE TIME TO FIGHT 


My boy, when the fight is the grimmest, and it seems that you cannot gain 
And you've hurtled yourself at the steel-like line, again, and again, and again 
And the tackle rebuffs your plunges and the ends are as swift as light 

And you've started to doubt your power, right then is the time to fight! 

You feel that you’re shot to pieces; Ah, lad, but some day you'll know 

That the battles of life and football, are won by the final blow. 

For the ones who have hit you the hardest, are as weakened, my boy, as you, 
And the fight must come down to courage, the last vital drop or two. 

So buck up your heart, old fellow, and though all the heavens may fall, 
Give ’em your heart-core wallop, the weakest, yet best of all. 

And I'll tell you, dear boy, the heroes who watch from their heights will say, 
“There’s a lad with the last punch courage; make way for a man, make way!” 


L. A. Mullins, in The Coach 
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Edited by Harry Grabner 


The guest caller for this issue is Thomas F. 
Gentry, a native St. Louisian, who attended public 
schools and Washington University. He has been 
a principal for 20 years, the past four at Clay. 
He is especially well known for his excellent train- 
ing of the Clay School Dancers who have per- 
formed for many Education and Civic groups in 
St. Louis. 


The following is part of the material he pre- 
sented at a Square and Round Dance Workshop 
held under his direction in St. Louis. In addition 
he included in this° workshop such subjects as 
technique of beginning a square dance program 
in your school; phonograph records and piano 
music; sources of supply and lists of records rec- 
ommended; source of piano music; amplifiers, mi- 
crophones, record players and tape recorders; 
books and periodicals. 


Pat-a-cake Polka 


Polka Hoedown (Little Brown Jug), 
MacGregor # CPM-10-401 

(The Record will have to be played 
very slowly, or it is too fast.) 


Dance: 
Records: 


Introduction: This is also a fun-dance. As the 
class learns it they will enjoy having the record 
speeded up until they can’t keep up with it. Better 
not use it for very long at a time, as it is tiring. 
Teach: Circle of couples, men with backs to 
center, girls facing them. Partners hold both hands 
at start LOD (line of direction) is to men’s left. 
Partners use opposite feet throughout. Heel and 
toe—keeping weight on right foot, man touches 
left heel to floor about a foot to the side; brings 
foot back and touches left toe to floor. Repeat. 
Take four quick sliding steps to left, as in “Nar- 
cissus”. Repeat whole sequence to right. Then 
facing each other, partners clap own hands, slap 
rights, clap, slap lefts, clap, slap both, clap, slap 
own knees. Right elbows turn twice around with 
partner, and boys move on the left and face next 
girl for new partner. Girls may go to their left 


toward approaching boy. Repeat as often as de- 
sired. 
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In an article Mr. Gentry states, 

“In nineteen years as a principal I have never known 
so many children so well or had so many feel close to me. 
“Problem cases” become fewer when pupils and their 
parents recognize the interest we enjoy together. Every 
youngster needs to surpass at something and the recog- 
nition our dancers receive is a very sound bit of mental 
hygiene.” 


The Cues 
Heel and toe, heel and toe 
Slide, slide, slide, slide. 
Heel and toe, heel and toe 
Slide, slide, slide, slide. 


Explanation 


Start to boy’s left to left. 
Girl does counterpart. Re- 
verse, going to boy’s right. 


Since there isn’t time to 


Clap—rights give full cues, dancers must 
Clap—lefts understand that “clap” 
Clap—both means clap own hands, and 
Clap—knees “rights”, etc. means to slap 


partner’s hand as indicated. 
After last clap, slap own 


Elbow hook and around knees. 


you go 
On to the next and don’t be Hook right elbows. Turn 
slow once for beginners — twice 
when the dance is learned. 


Repeat as often as desired. 


Dance: Narcissus 
Record: Lloyd Shaw 


Introduction: This is a very easy couple dance 
which will give classes confidence. I wouldn’t teach 
it until they are thoroughly sold on square dancing, 
and then only use it a few times, as they will tire 
of anything this simple, if repeated too often. The 
Shaw Record is better, but has an interlude in the 
sequence during which the dance stops. 

Round dances are prompted, rather than called. 
The caller gives cue or prompts the action. I 
prefer Durlacher’s simple pattern for this dance. 


The Cues Explanation 


Circle of couples, partners 
facing and holding both 
hands, boys’ backs to center 
of room. 


Step-close, step-close, slide, 


Boys step on left, close 
slide, slide 


right to it. Repeat; chassez 
or step-close quickly. Three 
times to left. Girls follow 
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Step-close, step-close, slide, 
slide, slide 


Step-swing, step-swing, 
step-swing, step-swing 


Two-step away, two-step 
together, 

Two-step away, two-step 
together. 


Repeat as many times as 
desired. 


on opposite feet. Repeat to 
boy’s right. 


Boy steps on left foot and 
swings right across in front 
of it. Reverse. Repeat both. 
Girl does counterpart. Part- 
ners face line of direction 
(to boy’s left). Starting on 
outside feet, they hold 
hands in strolling position 
while doing a two-step and 
facing out then two-step on 
the other feet and face to- 
ward each other, and re- 


Chorus: 

If I had a girl and she 
wouldn’t dance 

I’ll tell you what I’d do 

I’d buy her a boat, and set 
her afloat 

Make her paddle her own 
canoe. 

Repeat entire three more 

times, to return girls to 

original partners. 

Alternate “girl” and “boy” 

in chorus. 


Dance: Buffalo Gals 





peat. (A two-step is a step- 
close-step, like a skip ora 
change-step in marching.) 


This may also be made progressive by having 
partners take regular dancing position to begin 
the two-step, turning around as in a swing in two 
two-steps and twirling the girl on to the next boy 
in the last two two-steps. The girl does a right-face 
twirl and the boys slow up for the girl coming 
up to them. ‘ 

The cues for this would be: 


_ Two-step around, two-step around 
Twirl the girl on to the next. 


Dance: The Head Two Ladies Cross Over 
Records: MacGregor * 666, “Ocean Wave” and 
“Red River Valley”, w/o calls. 

Introduction: This is also a very old dance, 


and one which is done in several ways. This is 
the simplest form. 

Teach: Head ladies occupy positions 1 and 3, side 
ladies positions 2 and 4. The position determines 
the number, not the girl. Cross over—two girls 
trade places, passing right shoulders as they cross. 
Honor your corner lady—each boy bows to the 
girl on his left, each girl curtsies to the boy on 
her right. Honor your partner—same for partner 
of the moment. Swing—Boy faces out and girl 
faces in, so that their right sides are adjacent. 
Take a dancing position and walk quickly around 
in a clockwise direction. One time around in this 
dance. In the promenade, the girl is on the boy’s 
right, or outside. Remind class that after one 
sequence, the girls have moved to a different 
place. Head ladies are now side ladies. 


Explanation The Call 
The head two ladies cross Trade places and face cen- 
over ter, becoming partners of 


And by the gentlemen stand. 
The side two ladies cross 


over 
We'll all join hands. 
Now honor your corner 
lady 
And honor your partners all 
Swing your corner lady 
a ge promenade the 
all. 


boys in new place. 


Same. 
Hold hands until swing, 
but do not circle. 


Continue swing to put girl 
to outside, then promenade. 


Coral # 64035, C & L # OH-107 
Play music slowly to start. 


Introduction: This is said to be a very old dance 
which was done by the trappers and mountain men 
at their jamborees or visits to the trading posts. 
Their partners were the Indian girls, or “Buffalo 
Gals”. 

Teach: Forming sets, numbering couples, counter- 
clockwise. Individuals have the same number as 
couples. To promenade, partners take a skating 
position with their arms crossed, and walk around 
the circle, back to the boy’s place in the square. 
When one or more people go around the outside 
of the set, the others move in close, toward the 


Records: 


center. 
The Call 
The Call 

First Buffalo Gal go round 
the outside 

Round the outside, round 
the outside 

First Buffalo Gal go round 
the outside 

Everybody promenade! 

Chorus: 

Buffalo Gals won’t you 
come out tonight? 

Come out tonight, come out 
tonight, 

Buffalo Gals won’t you 
come out tonight 

And dance by the light of 
the moon. 

Repeat the entire call three 

more times for 

“Two Buffalo Gals”, 

“Three Buffalo Gals”, and 

“Four Buffalo Gals”. 

Then call: 

Four Buffalo Gals and one 
little Injun 

Round the outside, round 
the outside 

Four Buffalo Gals and one 
little Injun 

Everybody promenade! 

Repeat Chorus. 

Repeat call for: 

“Four Buffalo Gals and 
Two Little Injuns” 

“Four Buffalo Gals and 
Three Little Injuns” 

“Four Buffalo Gals and 
Four little Injuns”. 


The Explanation 

No. 1 girl walks promptly 
around the outside of the 
set in a counterclockwise 
direction. All four couples 
promenade, while the caller 
sings the chorus. When 
they know it, they may 
sing, too. 


No. 2 girl leads No. 1. 
No. 3 leads 2 and 1. 
No. 4 leads 3, 2 and 1. 


Boy No. 1 follow his part- 
ner. 


Boys No. 2 and 1 follow 
partners 

Boys 3, 2, and 1 follow 
partners 

All four boys follow part- 
ners. 
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After the dance is learned, insert a swing before 
the promenade, for better timing. Use “Swing and 
promenade” instead of “Everybody promenade”’. 


Dance: Rochester Schottische, or Coach and 
Four 
Records: Schottische, MacGregor * 400 


Introduction: Ed Durlacher taught this dance 

to the Clay School Dancers, who liked it at once. 
It may be done as a couple dance, or with two 
couples dancing tegether. This is one of the simpler 
schottisches. 
Teach: Couples in circle formation facing counter- 
clockwise around the room. Partners are side by 
side, holding left hands as in promenade, but boy’s 
right arm around his partner’s waist. Girl holds 
her skirt out a little with her right hand. Partners 
keep step throughout. 


The Cues Explanation 
It’s a heel and toe Starting with left foot— 
forward. 


and a walk, 2, 3, Walk left, right, left — 
pause on left 
With right, this time. 


Back right, left, right pause 


A heel and toe 
Back up 2, 3 


on right. 
And a left, 2, 3, hop Forward left, right, left- 
hop on left 
Left-hop—right-hop Same, right, left right-hop 
on right 


Left-hop—right-hop 
Left-hop—right-hop 


First step on foot shown, 
putting weight on it, then 
hop on same foot. 


Repeat as many times as desired. 

When this has been learned, it is easy to learn 
the Coach and Four. Couples take same formation, 
but partners hold inside hands, as in strolling 
position. Two couples pair off, one in front of 
the other (continue to face forward). The couple 
in front reach back with their outside hands and 
join hands with the couple behind them. They 
keep these holds throughout the dance. The steps 
are exactly the same, the two couples moving to- 
gether until they come to the four step-hops. Then 
the front couple lets loose of partner’s hand and 
turn around the outside, individually, continuing to 
hold the hand of the person behind them. They 
will meet partners again, and take partner’s hand, 
becoming the rear couple, and ready to repeat the 
figure. 

The Cue for the last two lines is: 


Break and turn 
And around you go. 


Dance: Wabash Cannonball 
Records: MacGregor #614 w/o calls, # 007-2, 
“Jonesy”, caller 
Introduction: This is a cumulative dance, in 


which one couple picks up the others in turn, 
always following a counterclockwise order. The 
tune is familiar and peppy. 
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Teach: Review the usual introduction (swing, alle- 
mande left, grand right and left and promenade). 
Picking up couples—active couple circles four to 
left with couple on their right. Active boy lets go 
with his left hand and picks up opposite couple, 
who join the ring as they circle. Next time around, 
active boy lets go with his left hand and picks 
up last couple. Couples do not return to home 
place before starting next part of pattern. Since 
partners change, they must remember who their 
present partner is. Teach walk around your 
corner. Pass right shoulders as you walk around 
each other. Now you may do a half turn to the 
right as you pass, and walk forward toward part- 
ner. Seesaw partner means men walk outside of 
ladies, walking around them in the same way, but 
passing left shoulders. It is called “Seesaw” because 
you pass on the “off” side. Girls and men move 
equally. Both go through a “figure 8” path in 
executing these movements. Men turn to left to 
pick up corner, as in “Oh, Johnny”. Play music 
very slowly to start. 


The Call The Explanation 
Everybody swing your (Introduction) 
honey, boys 
You swing her high and 


low; 
The allemande left with 
the old left hand, 
Around the ring you go Grand right and left 
A grand old right and left, 
ys 
Walk on your heel and toe 
You promenade the circle, 
With Jack and Jill and Joe. 
First old couple lead to the 
right, 
Now circle four a while; 
It’s on to the next and you 


(Pattern) 
No. 1 goes to No. 2 


Circle to the left 
If easier, omit “you”, from 


pick up two, both lines. 

And you watch those ladies Pick up No. 3 couple. 
smile. 

Now on to the last and you Pick up No. 4 couple. 
pick up two 


And listen to my call— 
You circle eight but don’t 
be late 
For the Wabash Cannon- 
ball! 
(Mixer) 


Now ladies go left and 
gents go right 

Just halfway round that 
ring 

And when you meet this 
same gal 

You give her a great big 
swing. 

Now walk around your 
corner 

Seesaw your partners all 

You take your corner, 
promenade 

Go twice around the hall. 

Blow the whistle, ring the 
bell 


Girls move slightly to cen- 
ter and go clockwise. Men 
move out and go counter- 
clockwise. 

Present partner. 


One time around to start 
with. See “Teach” above. 


Promenade close together, 
men’s left shoulders touch- 
ing in a star. Keep this 
girl for new partner. Prom- 
enade just once around 
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while learning the dance. 


Ring the whistle, blow the 
bell Say, “Go all around the 


You take that lady for a_ hall”. 
ride 
On the Wabash Cannonball. 
Repeat pattern and mixer 
three more times. 
Repeat introduction for 
ending. 
Dance: The Grand Square 
Music: Any March with 16 or 32 beat phrases. 
Records: Capitol #45039, w/o calls; Decca 
#DU 934, Ed Gilmore caller, Capitol 
# Das4039, Bob Osgood, caller 
Introduction: This is an old quadrille, which 


has become very popular recently. The dance is 
easy, all figures being done to a count of eight. 
It is prompted rather than called, the cues timed 
ahead of each 8-beat phrase, so that all figures 
start on the count of “one.” It should be done 
in a precise marching style, with abrupt turns, 
right “on the count”. 


Teach: Imagine your square divided into four 
- smaller squares or fourths by a cross drawn across 
the center. Each person travels around only his 
little square. You are never to turn your back 
on the person nearest you at the time you make 
a turn. You travel all the way around the sides 
of your little square and then retrace your steps, 
going all the way around in the other direction. 

It is advisable to teach the head couples and 
side couples their figures separately, to avoid con- 
fusion. Have side couples sit down out of the 
way, and start with head couples. They take 
four steps forward to center, turning on the fourth 
step to face partners, which places them side by 
side with opposites, facing center. Now they back 
up four steps toward the side of the square, turning 
on the fourth step to face opposites. Back up four 
more steps, turning on the last step to face part- 
ner who is now opposite them. Walk forward four 
steps, and stop face to face with partner. They 
do not turn this time, because they have completed 
the first half of the movement. We might call this 
“Part A”. 

Part B. Back up four steps away from partner, 
turning on last step to face opposite. Walk forward 
four steps, turning to face center. Walk forward 
four steps turning to face opposite. Back up four 
steps with partner and stop at home. This com- 
pletes the figure for the head couples. 

Now have the head couples sit down out of the 
way, and walk the sides through it. While the 
heads are doing Part A, the sides start by facing 
partners, and doing Part B, (starting by backing 
away from partners). When they complete Part 
B, the sides retrace their steps, doing Part A. 
The parts dovetail together perfectly, and the dance 


gives a nice effect, particularly if you line up your 
squares close together, so that people from adjacent 
squares will be walking side by side. 


Whenever someone is traveling with you, you 
join near hands in strolling position. 


The Grand Square is used as introduction, filler 
and ending in the Capitol Records. Other simple 
figures are called between these repetitions, such 
as ladies chain, right and left through, half prom- 
enade, and right and left home. The Decca Record 
includes a regular introduction and a star figure 
besides the above. It will be necessary to teach 
all parts of this dance “by the numbers” even if 
you use a record with calls, or it will not be done 
correctly. Each one of the figures takes eight 
counts. In the call, I have shown the count and the 
timing of the cues. I suggest you count as you 
call. Directions are correct with each record, but 


show less detail. 


The Cues 


nd Square— 
3, turn 
3, turn 
, 3, turn 
, 3, reverse 
2,3, turn 
2,3, turn 
,2,3, turn 
ad ladies chain cross 
1,2,3,4,5,6—chain back 
1,2,3,4 side ladies chain 
across 
1,2,3,4,5,6—chain back 
1,2,3,4, head ladies chain to 
the right 
1,2,3,4,5,6—chain back 
1,2,3,4 side ladies chain 
to the right 
1,2,3,4,5,6—chain back 
1,2,3,4,5, Grand Square— 
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Head couples right and left 
through 

1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left 
back 


1,2,3,4, side couples right 
and left through 

1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left 
back 


ac 

1,2, head couples right and 
left through to the right 

1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left 
back 


1,2, side couples right and 
left through to the right 

1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left 
back 


ac 
1,2,3,4,5, Grand Square— 


Head couples half prom- 
enade 

1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left 
home 

1,2,3,4, side couples half 
promenade 


Explanation 


Given on last 3 counts of 
introduction (Heads will 
go in) 

Heads do Part A, Sides 
Part B. 

Figure is repeated, Sides 
now doing Part A, and 
Heads Part B. 

Cue is given while dancers 
are doing last 1,2,3, turn, 
in four counts. 

Wait a little on 7th count. 

Cue takes four counts. 

No. 1 with No. 2, No. 3 
with No. 4 

No. 2 with No. 3, No. 4 
with No. 1 


Grand Square is repeated 
as filler. 

Cue given on last 4 counts 
of Grand Square. 


Cue takes 6 counts. Same 
couples as in ladies chain, 
in each case. 


Repeat Grand Square. 

Cue is given on last 4 
counts of Grand Square. In 
half promenade, couples ap- 
proach each other in prom- 
enade position, veer enough 
so that men’s left shoulders 
touch, and wheel half way 
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1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left around, to face back in the 
home direction they came from. 
They right and left back to 
home place. Same for sides. 
1,2, head couples half 1 with 2, 3 with 4. 
promenade to the right 
1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left 
home 
1,2, side couples half prom- 


2 with 3, 4 with 1. 
enade to the right 
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1,2,3,4,5,6, right and left 
h 


ome 
1,2,3,4,5, Grand Square— Repeat Grand Square for 


ending. 
Note: In the figures of this dance, the order is 
always: heads together, sides together, heads to 
their right, sides to their right. It is an easy dance 


to learn, but the cues require exact timing from 
the caller. 


KOSAKOWSKI ON THE GOAL LINE 
Glynn Leyshon 


It looked extremely rocky for the Central club 
that night. 


The score was 13-7 with three minutes left to fight. 

Sweeney kicked to Thompson and he took it in his 
grasp. 

The Central cheering section let out a booing rasp. 


The party goers rose to go, leaving there the fighters 
with still a spark of hope to thrash those other 
awful blighters. 

They knew if Kosakowski got his hands upon the 
ball 

The contest would be over in no great time at all. 


The dauntless Central front wall held them back 
for none ; 

And a second crack at center netted them but one. 

They kicked from on their thirty to the Central 
thirty-nine 

Thanks to the dogged rushing of that blood-be- 
spattered line. 


Brown drove through off tackle to pick up eight 
and then, 

The ball went to Kosakowski: Central first and ten. 

A pitchout gained eleven but for that they had to 


pay, 

Brown left the game alimping: two minutes left to 
play. 

The touchdown-fevered crowd arose to give a great 
ovation 

Kosakowski in the end zone could bring about 
salvation. 

They jumped in glee; they patted backs, they 
cheered him on aplenty. 

He took a pass on finger-tips and slithered to the 
twenty. 

The crowd was in a frenzy as he strode back to the 
huddle 

His unbowed head and manly step put female 
minds amuddle. 

“Touchdown,” his motions told them, “Touch- 
down,” his very walk. 

He took his place in huddle: “one minute,” said 
the clock. 


A flare pass brought them seven and a cross-buck 
four yards more 


Nine yards left, the gun was up: could they, would 
they score? 

But Smith at end was anxious and darted soon 
offside 


Kosakowski smiled amusedly, “Give me the ball,” 
he cried. 


He took the flip from quarter and drifted right to 
pass 


He spotted Cappell in the clear, but stumbled to 
the grass. 

A dive through centre brought them, their forward 
drive sustaining, 


Back to the nine. They had time for just one play 
remaining. 


A pass was called. They ran ahead and formed on 
line of scrimmage. 

Kosakowski and a thousand minds had T.D. for 
an image. 

He “deked” to left and faked to right; he ran a 
perfect “zee,” 


And stood alone behind the goal. 
hindered. Free. 


Alone. Un- 


The Central crowd stood ready with cheers of great 
dispatch 

The only thing they needed was a very simple 
catch. 

Their lips were shaped already and eyes were wild 
with joy. 

If anyone could catch a ball—Kosakowski was that 
boy. 

O somewhere crowd are cheering, somewhere a 
snake dance forms 

Somewhere the goal posts reel and crack and 
huzzahs come in storms. 


But Central fans are gloomy. There are no shouts 
at all 


For standing in the end zone, Kosakowski dropped 
the ball. 
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Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


Buatracuarya, P. K., Gymnastic Marching, Pon- 
dicherry, India, Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press, 
1956, pp. 125. 6 rupies. 

This is a small booklet of formal gymnastics as 
taught in a program in a province of India. The 
historic development of this program together with 
the purposes and scope is briefly described. The 
commands, and descriptions of calisthenic and 
fundamental marching movements are given. The 
brief descriptions are supplemented by excellent 


Howarp R. NIxon. 


Burns, Tep, and Tyter, MicoLteau, Tumbling 
Techniques Illustrated, New York, Ronald Press 
Company, 1957, pp. 96, $3.00. 

Starting out with some objectives of tumbling, a 
graphic as well as verbal description of a progres- 
sion of tumbling stunts is splendidly presented. 

A forward roll, the dive, a forward somersault, 
the one and one-half forward somersault, the double 
forward somersault, and the forward tuck are shown 
as a logical progression. 

The backward roll through the backward somer- 
sault, the gainer, the double backward somersault 
to the backward tuck is the second progression. 

The next progression is from the shoulder spring 
to the pike full including press to head balance, 
spring over and twist, the headspring, the kip, press 
up to hand balance, bounder full, pike sequence, 
forward hand spring, Arabian hand spring, walk- 
over hand spring, one-hand walk-over, kick-over 
somersault, back bend and recovery, backward 
walk-over, and kick-back somersault. 

Other progressions are back roll extension to 
backward layout, cartwheels and side somersaults, 
round off to full twisting backward somersault, and 
a final advanced group. 

Lesson plans, coaching hints, and the excellent 
line drawings catching the nuances of technique 
make this an excellent text for the teacher or coach. 


Kart W. BooKwALTER. 


Department of the Air Force, Physical Condition- 
ing, A. F. Manual 160-26, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 163 pp. Cost 
not given. 


As its name implies, this manual is aimed at the 
physical conditioning of Air Force personnel. 

The format is pleasing and illustrations are pro- 
fuse throughout. Purposes, planning, specific activi- 
ties, environmental factors, techniques of instruc- 
tion, organizational and administrative policies and 
evaluation of the program, constitute the general 
phases of the manual. 

Activities, which includes sports, lead-ups, games, 
relays, combatives, gymnastics conditioning exer- 
cises, aviation calisthenics, grass drills—guerrilla 
exercises—and running, aquatics, weight training, 
steam baths and massage, posture training and ex- 
ercises, are well illustrated and accompanied by 
specific teaching hints. 

Well selected references accompany the several 
units and much of the program could be injected 
into a more vigorous high school or college program 
for men. 

Kari W. BookwaLtTeEr. 


Elementary Teachers’ Guide, Teaching to Live, 
State Department of Public Instruction, State of 
Delaware, Dover, N.D., pp. 171, N.P. 

The Delaware course of study is prepared as an 
aid for elementary teachers of physical, health and 
safety education. The section on physical educa- 
tion describes organizational methods, general and 
postural activities, age-achievements standards, 
descriptions of activities for grades one to three and 
from four to six, under several classifications. The 
secton on health education briefly covers classroom 
procedures, content in terms of knowledges, skills 
and appreciations, and a chapter briefly touches 
upon mental health. The safety education section 
describes methods and activities for grades one to 
three and for grades four to six. A selected list 
of reference books, teaching aids, films, and report 
and record forms, makes up the appendix. 

The strongest part of this guide is the physical 
education section which covers the graded lists of 
activities. 


Howarp R. NIxon. 
Knapp, CLypE and Jewett, ANN E., Physical Ed- 
ucation: Student and Beginning Teaching, New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1957, 
303 pp., $4.75. 
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Designed to help with problems faced during 
early teaching experiences, this book was written 
for student teachers, beginning teachers, supervi- 
sors, and administrators. A sound theoretical back- 
ground facilitates the practical treatment of teach- 
ing physical education in the three part presentation 
of this book. 

Part One, Teaching Physical Education: Work 
and Preparation, presents the scope of the teaching 
responsibility and discusses needed preparation. 

Part Two, Student Teaching in Physical Edu- 
cation, assists the student teacher and those who 
work with him in achieving maximum results from 
preliminary teaching experiences. 

Part Three, Successful Beginning Teaching, fo- 
cuses upon the problems of a beginning teacher in 
physical education. 

Joun B. Hopapp. 


Larson, L. A., and Hitt, L. F., Physical Education 
in the Elementary School, New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1957, 376 pp., $5.75. 

This book is one of the more comprehensive 
texts published in the field of elementary work. 
It is divided into two major divisions covering the 
content of elementary physical education programs 
and the theoretical reasoning for inclusion and 
progression. 

The first phase covers such modern viewpoints 
as the whole child, democracy, individual roles in 
society, the objective functions and components 
of physical education and general education. The 
scientific basis of objectives, the child’s needs, and 
guides and foundations for program planning, are 
thoroughly analyzed. Activities are classified, and 
weighed in terms of their educational value. Pro- 
cedures for implementing and administering the 
program are discussed under the framework of the 
elementary school. Specific standards for programs 
are discussed under terms of quantity and quality. 
Evaluation of program outcomes by various meth- 
ods is covered. 

The second phase of the text covers the values, 
selection, time required, lesson plans, teaching 
methods, tournament and equipment for elementary 
programs. A graded selected list of activities for 
grades one to six are described under four main 
classifications: games, stunts and matwork, 
rhythms, and singing games or folk dances. 

Excellent mechanical features such as a compre- 
hensive index, descriptive table of contents, chapter 
summaries, selected bibliography and a vast number 
of charts and tables enhance the functionality of 
the book. 

Howarp NIxon. 


Morrison, WHITELAW R. AND CHENOWETH, LAUR- 
ENCE B., Normal and Elementary Physical Diag- 
nosis (5th Edition), Philadelphia, Lea and 
Febiger, 1955, 412 pp., $5.50. 
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The revised edition of this book is an aid both 
to the teacher and the student of health and 
physical education. It is clearly written and well 
illustrated, affording one an insight into the study 
of the common diseases found in childen of school 
age. 

Beginning with chapters on General Considera- 
tions, Preexamination Procedures and Considera- 
tions, and The Examination, the authors proceed 
to evaluate each phase of the health examination 
utilizing descriptions and discussions to differentiate 
the normal and abnormal child. Special emphasis 
is made for the part the teacher plays in physical 
examinations and recognizing the signs and char- 
acteristics of the normal child. 

The book is primarily for the classroom teacher 
without medical training, and although non-tech- 
nical terminology is used whenever it conveys the 
same meaning as technical terms, an extensive glos- 
sary is included to aid the reader. 

This is an excellent text and should be of par- 
ticular value to the teacher as a guide for effective 
teaching. 


Sam NEWBERG. 


Mutac, MarcaretT E., Fun and Games, New York, 

Harper Bros., 1956, 320 pp., $3.95. 

Miss Mulac, an experienced recreation leader, 
has prepared a book full of games and entertain- 
ments for all occasions. It is complete in almost 
every detail, with instructions for all activities, 
music, for guitar and piano, to supplement the 
musical activities, and suggestions for organizing 
activities. The book covers a wide variety of 
activities in eighteen chapters. The activities have 
all been tested in classroom or social party situ- 
ations. 


JosEPH ERRINGTON. 


MussENn, Paut H., anp CoNGER, JoHN T., Child 
Development and Personality, New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956, 569 pp., $6.00. 

This book was prepared to provide teachers with 
a complete chronological description of the develop- 
ment of the child so that there is a continuity of 
development from one stage to another, as opposed 
to the academic approach to growth in classifying 
the phenomena as physical, intellectual, social, and 
emotional. 

An attempt has been made to integrate the store 
of knowledge at hand into present theory of general 
behaviors. 

The book has five parts, “The Prenatal Period,” 
“The First Two Years,” “The Preschool Years,” 
“Middle Childhood,” and “Adolescence.” 

JosEPH ERRINGTON. 


A dog is loved by old and young; he wags his tail 
and not his tongue. 
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ADLER, Jack D., “Making Golf Simple for the 
Beginner,” (Coaches Column) Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 28:4, April 
1957, pp. 54, 59. 

The ever increasing demand for golf instruction 
by physical education instructors has prompted the 
author to give a short résumé of the five funda- 
mental for beginners in golf. This résumé is meant 
to assist the instructor who has had little or no 
background in golf and has been called upon to 
. teach the game. Each of the fundamentals is 
concisely explained with points of stress empha- 
sized. 

Joun B. Hopapp. 


CAMPBELL, ELIZABETH P., “School Health Services 
—Problems—Solutions—Ideas as Viewed by the 
School Board of Education,” Journal of School 
Health, 3:63-68, March, 1957. 

In discussing school health services, as a mem- 
ber of a board of education, the author brings up 
three important problems: (1) the problems of the 
board of education, in recognizing and knowing the 
school curricula and educational goals, and the 
problems of increased enrollment and increased 
costs of education; (2) ignorance of the objectives, 
scope and limitations of school health services by 
the general public; (3) the need for dynamic action 
by the administrators for the school health services 
program. The ‘team’ approach was recommended, 
whereby the school board, top administrators, ele- 
mentary and secondary school principals, classroom 
teachers, guidance departments, janitorial staff, 
parents, community agencies interested in health, 
welfare and safety, and the local medical society 
all serve with the school health staff as the center 
for the team. This team should strive to first im- 
prove the school program and then gradually reach 
out to include the community in the total program. 


JosEPH ERRINGTON. 


CxiarKE, Davin H., “The Application of Measure- 
ment to Quadriceps Exercise Prescriptions,” 
Journal of the Association for Physical and Men- 
tal Rehabilitation, 2:48-50, April, 1957. 


The purpose of this study was to expand the 
Clarke-Herman study and to find an alternative 
method for determination of the maximum resist- 
ance load for ten repetitions of the quadriceps mus- 
cle group. Two knee extension bouts were given 
to 28 subjects. The first weight was subject select- 
ed, the second weight was based upon the initial 
test weight. It was found that the techniques of 
weight selection utilized were applicable for deter- 
mination of the amount of weight necessary for 
ten repetitions maximum in quadriceps exercise. 


JosEPH ERRINGTON. 


Hart, ARCHIBALD, “How Home-Bound Children 
Do Their School Work,” Today’s Health, 35:42- 
44, February, 1957. 

A discussion of four methods of schooling for 
home-bound children is made in this article. These 
four methods are school-to-home telephone, visiting 
teachers, tutor, and school mail. The school-to- 
home telephone is a device which the teacher, 
in the regular school classroom, and the bed-ridden 
pupil communicate. The disadvantage of this de- 
vice is that the curriculum is class room designed 
rather than planned for the home-bound child. 
The visiting teacher goes to the child’s home, as- 
sists with studies and makes new assignments for 
the next visit which might be several days away. 
This procedure is not too desirable, as it does not 
give the child the time which he needs. Private 
tutoring, while expensive, is more likely to succeed 
as the program can be adapted to the need and 
the time available for instruction. 

Correspondence is often available through state 
departments of education. It is geared to the 
student and the lack of teaching experiences of 
the mother. This program provides books, specific 
instructions and evaluations of work done by the 
home-bound student. 

The selection of a method of schooling for the 
home-bound student depends upon the individual 
case. Consultation with the family physician and 
the school administrator is necessary. 


JosEPH ERRINGTON. 
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Hrnricks, Marte A., et al., “The Underpar Child,” 
Journal of School Health, 27:82-89, March, 
1957. 

The study involved children of the elementary 
schools of Chicago who were judged to be under- 
par in terms of physical, mental or social malad- 
justments. Visitation of the children’s parents, 
health examinations, teacher evaluations and re- 
ports by the teacher-nurses were used to (1) 
identify common characteristics of the group of 
children studied; (2) obtain a better understand- 
ing of each individual child. The analysis involved 
such things as grade placement expectancy, scholar- 
ship and I.Q. physical education performance and 
scholastic achievement in physical education grades, 
health deviations, and teacher evaluations. 

The most common conditions were nutritional 
and nervous or emotional disturbances. In many 
cases it was found that children’s parents had med- 
ical problems. The most significant benefits of 
the study were increased parent and teacher un- 
derstanding, and why some children do not reach 
the levels expected of them despite great effort 
to help them. 

JosEPH ERRINGTON. 


KIRCHNER, GLENN, and Giings, Don, “Coopera- 
tive Analysis of Eugene, Oregon, Elementary 
School Children Using the Kraus-Weber Test of 
Minimum Muscular Fitness,” Research Quarter- 
ly, 28, 1:16-25, March, 1957. 

A random sample of one thousand one hundred 
and ninety-five elementary school children were 
administered the Kraus-Weber tests in Eugene, 
Oregon. 

Compared with Indiana and the Eastern Sea- 
board children those in Eugene were better in all 
ages (6 to 12) except that Indiana 8-year-olds 
were superior. Eugene total failures were 48.1 per 
cent (incidence), Indiana 53.9 per cent, and 80 
per cent Kraus. 

The Eugene boys had a failure rate of 46.4 per 
cent and girls 29.8 per cent, which results were 
similar to those of Indiana and Iowa. 

In the flexibility incidence failures, Eugene chil- 
dren were superior to Eastern and Indiana children 
except for a slight inferiority in the 12th grade. 
Eugene children and other American children were 
markedly inferior to European children in that 
trait. In fact, 49 per cent of Eugene test failures 
were in flexibility. 

Eugene children in good physical education pro- 
grams had 15 per cent fewer test failures than 
did children in poor physical education programs. 

Kart W. BooKwALTER. 


LanpRruM, Entity K., “The Problem-Solving Meth- 
od in Teaching Team Sports,” Journal of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 28:4, April, 
1957, pp. 29-30, 74. 
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This article promotes the individual’s directon 
of his own learning by the use of three levels of 
learning. These levels are Immediate problems, 
Implications of one’s problems in relation to group 
problems, finding one’s self as a definite part of 
a group. Each of these levels is presented in out- 
line from under Teacher-Pupil planning in Team 
Sports, Directing one’s own learning through indi- 
vidual and group evaluation, and Student evalua- 
tion. Through the use of the outlines in teaching 
team sports as a problem-solving method the learn- 
ing experiences become qualitative as well as quan- 
titative expressions of the individual and group 
status, growth and worth. 

Joun B. Hopapp. 


LayMAN, Emma McCtoy, “Emotional Health,” 
Journal of Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, 3:22-23, pp. 71, 74, March, 1957. 
Health Education must be concerned with all 

aspects of the child’s experiences. The inter-rela- 
tionships of the child’s needs during infancy and 
in the elementary school are discussed in this 
article with examples given as illustrations. The 
effect of emotional states, implications for those 
concerned with health education in the elementary 
school and the challenge to teachers and consult- 
ants are presented. 


Joun B. Hopapp. 


Lupwic, Donap J., “An Analysis of the Health 
Information in Selected Health Education Text- 
books for Grades Seven and Eight,” The Journal 
of School Health, 27:41-45, February, 1957. 
Fourteen health textbooks, seven each in the 

seventh and eighth grades, were analyzed for their 

content in terms of emphasis, location, and repeti- 
tion of items of health information and the total 
number of words devoted to each item. 

Slightly more than half of the total number 
(9073) of the items found in the textbooks were 
found in the seventh grade books. Common to 
both grades were 1229 items, with 1182 different 
items found in the seventh grade books only. There 
was a total of 3831 different items found in all 
the textbooks studied. 

The areas of study were ranked in the following 
order: Anatomy and Physiology, Miscellaneous 
and Non-health Information, Environmental Hy- 
giene, Mental Health, Food and Nutrition, Per- 
sonal Hygiene, Diseases, Health Discoveries and 
Inventions. There was general agreement regard- 
ing emphasis and location of health information. 
Slightly more than 25 per cent of the different 
items in the areas of Anatomy and Physiology and 
Food and Nutrition were repeated either within 
the same book or within a series of books. 

JosEPH ERRINGTON. 
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Noteworthy People in the Profession 
Edited by K. W. Bookwalter 


HARLES E. FORSYTHE was born on March 5, 

1899, at York, Michigan. He received the A.B. degree 
in Education from the University of Michigan in 1922 
and the M.A. degree from that institution in 1929. He 
also has taken additional graduate work at the University 
of Michigan. He has served as an instructor at the 
University of Michigan, University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity of West Virginia, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, and the University of Oregon. 


He has served as Director of the Michigan High 
School Athletic Association and Assistant Superintendent 
for Interscholastic Athletics in the Michigan Department 
of Public Instruction since 1931. He previously was a 
teacher of social studies and was athletic director at the 
Lansing, Michigan, Central High School from 1923 to 
1929. 


Mr. Forsythe has been a member of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association Swimming Rules Committee, 
representing high schools, since 1935 and also is a mem- 
ber of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Committee on Relationship 
with the Armed Forces. He was awarded the Honor 
Award of the AAHPER in 1951 and is a member of 
the American Academy of Physical Education. He is 
listed in Leaders in Education. 


Mr. Forsythe is the author of The Administration of 
High School Athletics, The Athletic Director's Hand- 
book, and is co-author with Ray Duncan of The Admin- 
istration of Physical Education. 


CuHaARLES E. ForsyTHE 


ULIAN W. SMITH was born July 18, 1901, in Leslie, 
Michigan. He graduated from Hastings High 
School. He received a life certificate in Rural Education 
from Western Michigan University in 1923, the A.B. in 
1928, and the Masters Degree in 1936 both from the 
University of Michigan. The Ed.D Degree was received 
from Eastern Michigan College of Education in 1955. 

His professional career started as a rural school teacher 
near Woodland, Michigan. He was an administrator and 
coach for 18 years. From 1942 to 1945, he was Director 
of the Michigan High School Athletic Association and 
in charge of physical education and recreation, school 
camping and outdoor recreation as Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction until 1953 when he went to 
Michigan State University. His leadership in Michigan 
has made the state a pioneer in this type of education. 

His professional activities include: Vice-President for 
Recreation of the AAHPER and President of the 
National Society for State Directors. He organized the 
Michigan Inter-Agency Council for Recreation and was 
its first executive secretary. He has participated in many 
conferences and institutes, served as consultant, and has 
written extensively. 

His many honors include: Honor Award of the 
AAHPER in 1952, the Administrative Award of the 
American Academy of Physical Education in 1951, and 
the National Award from the National Association of 

a Conservation and Publicity in 1953. He is a member of 
the American Academy of Physical Education and is 
Juian W. SmitH listed in Leaders in Education. 
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